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TABILIZATION of silver 

is a psychological rather 

than an actual contribution 
to the solution of the money prob- 
lems of the world. It has an inci- 
dental meaning to metal prices in- 
side the United States. It is just 
as if the government had decided 
to buy the wheat surplus. So the 
western mining states will find the 
government purchase of silver 
greatly to their aid. 

Outside America the importance 
of silver stabilization is far-reach- 
ing. Fully two-fifths of the peoples 
of the world are on a silver basis. 
Stabilization of the price of silver 
means confidence in the unit of 
value, confidence that it will not 
fluctuate because the governments 
of the principal producing coun 
tries have taken the silver surplus 
under control and rationed its coin- 
age. 
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Any steadiness in 
HOW SILVER currencies is a big 
PROGRAM MAY help i in making busi- 
HELP TRADE ness committments. 
Hence the stabiliza- 
tion of silver must be viewed as 
stimulating to our trade with the 
Orient and with the flow and inter- 
flow of goods and capital between 
silver countries and the rest of the 
world. When the purchasing power 
of those countries is increased or 
put on a stable basis, business can 
look forward to more transactions. 
And it is an increase in the volume 
of business which is so vital today 

Will the small amount of silver 
to be coined affect our monetary 
system or faith in the government's 
monetary policies? It will be 
argued that if a small amount of 
silver can be bought, then there is 
a precedent for the purchase and 
coinage of more of the metal later 
But the action just taken is not 
without precedent. The United 
States and the other governments 
interested in silver came to just 
such an agreement in war-time and 
it did not lead then to bi-metallism 
or any other fundamental change 
in our gold standard. There is no 
reason to believe that the Roose- 
velt policy of silver stabilization is 
anything more than it was in war- 
time except that befits to the 
mining industry come at a moment 
when distress therein has been 
widespread. Silver prices since the 
present depression started have 
gone to their lowest point of all 
times. 


_ i a 
‘ It took courage 
PRESIDENT'S to withstand the 
ACTION WAS implications of sil- 
COURAGEOUS ver inflation. Pres- 


ident Roosevelt 
knows the chapters in American 
history in which silver has driven 
out gold and caused monetary dis- 
order. But one thing must be said 
of the President. He is not unwill- 
ing to try experiments when he be- 
lieves the circumstances warrant it. 
Today's conditions differ from 
those of the past. Silver surpluses 
are being controlled, and no great 
amount of silver currency is being 
issued. 

Will there be pressure later for 
more use of silver in our monetary 
system? Naturally. The encour- 
agement given the silver producers 
and the stamp of approval by the 
President of the increased use of 
silver as money cannot be over- 
looked. We come then to the prob- 
lems of bi-metallism. 

If times were normal, there 
would be no doubt about our re- 
tention of the single gold standard. 
But with so many adherents of the 
quantity theory of money here- 
abouts, and with the pressure for 
greenback inflation, it is quite pos- 
sible that a silver inflation may be 
used as a means of satisfying both. 
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Fundamentally it 
CURRENCY would not be as 
INFLATION harmful to use sil- 
AVOIDED ver as a basis for 


additional currency 

as it would greenbacks. But neither 

extremity is in prospect at this 
time. 

What the President has really 

done is to ward off currency in- 


flation. He has satisfied for the 
time being at least the western 
states and their senators. He has 
helped India and China and the 
silver producing countries b- hi 
willingness to ratify the 2< i 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 3 
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COLUMNS OF GAS 
AIRPLANE HAZARD 


dviators Warned of Danger in 
Gas-drenched Air Above 
Petre leum Fields 


Airplane 
an oil 
dis- 
gas 


TOP. look and listen, Mr 
“" Pilot, before you fly over 
field. For the Navy has just 
covered columns of natural 
mounting a mile or more into the 
sky, directly above petroleum wells 
One spark out of the exhaust and 


down will go airplane, passengers 
and all, because Bureau of Stand- 
ards scientists point out that a 


spark could ignite one of these gas 
columns and set off a terrific blast 
Of course, they explain that danger 
of such an explosion is remote 

The Navy has warned its pilots 
of the danger in crossing oil fields 
In the workings near Pampa and 
White Deer, Texas, as much as ten 
million cubic feet of natural gas is 
escaping into the air every day 

Above one mile, danger from gas 
is slight because it is diluted 


Progress in Set-up 
Of Federal Machine 


To Control Liquor 


Rulings Clarify Industrial 
Procedure—Publie Opin- 
ion Expected to Curb 


Present High Prices 
fMHE chaos in the liquor situation 

which became worse with each 
new day of the repeal era, began to 
dissipate during the pre-Christmas 
week as Federal. State, and local 
authorities got their control ma- 
chines working 

Numerous tech: 
settled by the Federal 
trol Administration in a 
rulings which helped remove 
fusion in the liquor industry. 

Court decisions piled up, as Fed- 
eral district and appellate tribunals 
showed a tendency to dismiss vio- 
lators whose offenses had occurred 
prior to repeal. In general they 
ruled that ratification of the 2lst 
Amendment and death of the Vol- 
stead Act served to take away their 
jurisdiction in prohibtion cases 

Prices Published 

Publication by the FACA of whole- 
sale liquor prices as furnished by 
the distillers’ code authority en- 
lightened the public on the profits 
made by producers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Pressure of public opinion 
is expected in official circles to force 
lower prices 

While Dr. J. M. Doran, Dis 
Code Authority. said lower price 
were certain to come, House Ways 
and Means Committee member 
studied a plan to double the present 
$1.10 a gallon Federal tax. Dr. Doran 
traced high wholesale prices to 
Shortage of supply and an insistent 
public demand for liquor. 

An idea of what the Government 
can expect in revenue from alco- 
holic beverages was gleaned from 
Treasury announcement that legal 
liquor brought in $9,000,000 in Fed- 
eral revenues for the first 12 days 
of December 

Label System Adopted 

Adoption of label regulations by 
New York City may provide a uni- 
form label system which distillers 
can use all over the country. Joseph 
H. Choate Jr., chairman of FACA, 
suggested that the New York ruling 
might be followed generally. 

Keeping a watchful eye on 173 
liquor vessels known to be prepar- 
ing to run in smuggled liquors, the 
Coast Guard reported 24 now lurk- 
ing off the coasts. The Coast Guard 
called for Navy planes to use in 
keeping smugglers from reaching 
Pacific shores 
(For more detailed 
repeal situation, see 


Fuel to Start Motor, 
'__ Another to Run It 


Economy Operation of Auto- 
mobile by Use of Two Kinds 
Of Gasoline in Tanks 


[{XPERIMENTS conducted at the 
Bureau of Standards have 
opened up the possibility of using 
two fuel tanks on automobiles, one 
to contain a high grade fuel for 
Starting the motor and other a 
cheaper grade fuel for running the 
motor after it warms up. 
Dr. H. C. Dickinson says that no 
designers seem disposed to add this 
complication to driving, although by 


1ical problems were 
Alcohol Con- 
series of 
con- 


tillers’ 


articles on the 
page 5.) 





this means economies in greater use 
of low grade fuels might be ob- 
tained 


Tests are still being made by the 


Bureau to determine the most ef- 
ficient blends of gasoline and 
alcohol, for automobile fuel. Tests 
to determine the efficiency of the 
blends were started June, 9, after 
several Midwesterr members of 
Conaie had advocated legislation 
requiving the 1 of aicchol with 
2 1 orcer to re} VE he agri- 

! surplus of certain farm 


products 


wi 00 ove ant 
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Buyers’ Complaints of Higher Prices 
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_ Bring Federal Action in Their Behalf | 


Milk Agreement Ends, Wholesale Liquor Prices Published, Dry dies | 





HE LONG unheard cry of 

the buyer of goods, regis- 

tering protest against the 

high cost of living, once 
again is echoing in Washington. 
This cry has served to bring sud- 
den attention to the consumer and 
his problems. 

A sharp wail that was heard in 
the White House went up with 
the posting of liquor prices. But 
that was smiled away with the 
thought that prices of these new 
beverages would work lower un- 
der the influence of time, of boot- 
leggers, of imports, and of publica- 
tion of wholesale prices. 

There followed Dec. 20 the re- 
sult of another consumer cry. At 
that time the Chicago milk mar- 
keting agreement —the first at- 
tempt by the Government to use 
its new powers to fix milk prices 
from the farmer to the consumer 
—broke down. Buyers had balked 
at the higher prices. 


General Johnson Hears 


A day later, General Johnson 
showed that he was hearing the 
voice, when he changed the terms 
of the one outright price-fixing 
attempt of NRA. The change in- 
volved a lowering of prices for the 
cleaning and dyeing industry. 
Members of the industry said that 
the public resisted the price in- 
creases. 

When the code for the vast food 
industry was transferred from the 
farm administration, where it evas 
held for months by demands of 
the Consumers’ Counsel for spe- 
cial protection to buyers, over to 
the NRA, a “mark-up” or partial 
price-fixing clause was written in, 
to correspond to the retail general 
code. But then the code ran into 
a snag at the White House and 
went back for revision, 

Financing The Consumer 

General Johnson joined in the 
new swing with a statement to 
the members of Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA that it 
now was time fo rthem to go into 
action. 

The week also brought a new 
form of Government action in the 


interest of the consumer. This 
was provided by the announced 
creation of an Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, Inc., provided 
with funds to finance the sale of 
electrical appliances at lower 
prices in the seven States served 
by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

That was the first attempt by 
the Federal Government to finance 
the consumer with a direct grant 
of credit and according to a defi- 
nite plan. 

Back of this change from a drive 
for higher prices of manufactured 
goods to a striving for lower 
prices, lay facts and figures. 

A Factory Decline 

Most impressive to officials was 
the sharp contraction in employ- 
ment and payrolls during Novem- 
ber, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This decline oc- 
curred among factory workers and 
suggested that goods were moving 
more slowly into consumption, 

Repoits to the Federal Reserve 
Board showed that dollar volume 
of department store sales has been 
running only slightly ahead of last 
year. But prices are higher so 
that the quantity of goods sold, 
until recently, has scarcely equal- 
led a year ago. Money going into 
rural regions and into Civil Works 
now is said to be having a marked 
effect on Christmas trade, how- 
ever. 

What the consumer groups in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and the National Re- 
covery Administration have in 
mind, oy is well formulated. 

‘Wilat Is to Be Done 

They would hold prices down to 
a level that represented only a 
normal profit to the efficient units 
of an industry. They want to pre- 
vent an industry from getting 
Government sanction for price- 
fixing, or from putting up prices 
higher than increased labor costs 
justify, or from lowering quality 
in order to make up for higher 
labor costs. 

In that endeavor they now are 
getting support from high places 


Prices Lowered---Normal Profits Are Sought for Industry ————— 


after months of admitted neglect. 
The latest conference of consumer 
agencies was held in the White 
House. 

Ways to operate for consumer 
protection have been mapped out 
by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, consum- 
ers counsel for the AAA, and Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey, chair- 
man of the NRA consumers ad- 
visory Board. 

Threetphase Program 

The three-point program of Dr. 
Howe stands back of much of the 
delay in drafting codes for indus- 
tries under the AAA. * He has in- 
sisted on writing in requirements 
for grades and standards, so that 
buyers can know just what they 
are getting, on gaining access to 
company books for representatives 
of the Government, and on no pro- 
visions for price fixing or “mark- 
ups”. 

Industry has balked at agreeing 
to these requirements. The result 
has been something of a stalemate. 

Now the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA is joining the 
demand for quality standards in 
codes. The board would require 
minimum standards of quality to 
accompany minimum wage guar- 
antees and maximum hour limita- 
tions. 

To determine standards, con- 

sumer agencies are working on a 

plan to turn the U. S. Bureau of 

Standards into an agency to test 

the goods turned out by industry 
-and give their findings to the 
*Rublic? » 

To keep tab on prices, under 
consideration is a plan to hold 
monthly hearfags, at which com- 
plaints- can be made. The first 
hearing of this sort now is sched- 
uled for Jan. 9 in Washington. 

Out in the country, to catch the 
sentiment of the people, are to be 
county consumers councils, af- 
filiated with the State emergency 
councils. Through the State coun- 
cils complaints will filter,to the 
National Emergency Council in 
Washington. By this means the 
Government expects to keep its 
finger on the pulse of the people. 


Loans Planned to Industry and Consumers 


As Banks Hold 800 Million in Idle Money 


First 


Awards Would 
Supplement Government's 
Credit 


Direct 


Extensions 


‘THE Federal Government during 
the past week was preparing to 
broaden its already expansive credit 
operations and to lend directly to 
industry. Coincidently the Federal 
Reserve Board reported that more 
than $800,000,000 was lying. idle in 
the banks of the country 
Beside having under considera- 
tion direct loans through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
the Government announced definite 
plans to finance a group of ultimate 
consumers for the first time in the 
history of its credit experimenta- 
tion 


Action in Congress 


Representative Byrnes (Dem.), 
Nashville, Tenn., 


of 
majority leader of 
the House, predicted Dec. 20 that 
Congress would authorize diyect 
loans to industry by the RFC. His 
statement followed an explanation 
made at the White House by Jesse 


ness Jan. 22, Congress will have to 
extend the life of the Corporation 
and provide additional funds for 
further loans, although some op- 
position to this has developed dur- 
ing the past week. 

The direct financing of consumers 
was launched by President Roose- 
velt himself who on Dec. 19 signed 
an executive order setting up the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
Inc. This Authority, given a million 
dollars of original capital from the 
public works fund, is to make loans 
to residents in the Tennessee Valley 
so they may purchase electrical ap- 
pliances 

Vaults Full of Cash 

While these plans for broadening 
the Government's direct financing 
operations were being worked on, 
the Federal Reserve Board in its 
monthly bulletin reported that the 
excess funds lying idle in banks 
amounted to $800,000,000. 

Despite this store of 
money, the banks have not in- 
creased their extensions of credit 
either through loans or purchases 


unused 


Grants in Tennessee Valley 
Would Permit Buying of 
Electri 


‘al Devices 
Direct financing of railroads, farm 
production, farm marketing, export- 
ing, home building, home and farm 
mortgages, banks insurance com- 
panies, and State and local con- 
struction has already been indulged 
in by the Government through the 
RFC, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the home loan bank 


the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

Attempts have been made to fi 
nance industry. directly through 
mortgage loan companies which 
borrowing industries were encour- 
aged to form. The RFC can loan 
to such companies 
to such companies and Mr. Jones 
declared that he believed this was 


still the best way to handle the pro- 
problem 

Formation of mortgage loan cor- 
porations by businesses in need of 











H. Jones, chairman of the RFC, that of commercial securities. Banks funds. however, has been found dif- 

Congress would have to decide the have confined their credit opera- ficult 

Covernment’s policy on direct loans. tions recently to purchasing Gov- (For more detailed information on 
With the lending power of the ernment securities, the Board re- the RFC and the Electric Home 

RFC expiring at the close of busi- ported. and Farm Authority see page 3.) 
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Weekly Composite Issue: 


DECEMBER 16 to DECEMBER 22 


1933 


HAVENS OF REST 
FOR WATER FOWL 


Government Preparing to Give 


Birds Nice Marshes for 
Feeding and Breeding 
act as Santa 


wildfowl which 
from season to 


| NCLE SAM may 
Claus to the 

roam the continent 
season 

With flocks diminishing at an 
alarming rate, President Roosevelt 
has assured a special Senate Com- 
mittee on wild life that he is heart- 
ily in sympathy with conservation 
plans and hopes to provide substan- 
tial Federal aid 


Two plans are on the fire. One 
would buy wide areas of land and 
water for refuges and _ feeding 


grounds with a million dollars from 
the public works fund Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers would 
whip the land into shape 

The other would put a $1 stamp 
tax on bird hunters, with a million 
dollars revenue expected Money 
would be used for the same purpose 

Alternative to restoration work at 
feeding and resting areas used by 
migratory birds is the adoption of 
more severe regulations against 
shooting. 


Crop Control Plans 
Meeting Obstacles: 


Milk Compact Ended 


Cut in Wheat Yield Is Half 
Of Goal Originally Set: 
Drought in the Southwest 
Promises Poor 1934 Crop 


‘THE first report on voluntary farm 

production control in action, 
made Dec. 20 by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, reflected only 
partial success. 

Winter acreage, supposed 
to be reduced 15 per cent under the 
domestic allotment plan, actually is 
j ah ae tae last. three-year aver- 
age, Which is the yardstick used 
and 4 per cent under last year 
Consumers of bread are paying 
about $60,000,000 for this reduction. 
The Chiselers Step In 
Heavy wheat-producing 
like Kansas and Nebraska 
acreage 11 


wheat 


States, 
cut their 
and 13 per cent, respec- 
tively, but many States outside the 
Wheat Belt increased the number 
of acres planted There, farmers 
were taking a chance on benefiting 
from the smaller area planted in 
other districts. 

They represent 
Adjustment 
“chiselers,” 


what Agricultural 
Officials refer to as 
who gamble on benefit 

ing from refusal to cooperate 
A second test of the adjustment 
program came Dec. 20, with the end 
of the Milk Marketing Agreement 
in the Chicago area. This was the 
first ageement signed in an effort 
to give better prices to dairy farm- 
ers. The producers themselves fi- 
nally asked that it be ended, be- 
cause of asserted nonenforcement 
by the AAA 
New 


Actually, according to Govern- 
ment officials, the breakdown came 
because of threatened “bootlegging” 
of milk in huge quantities. These 
Same Officials say that  enforce- 
ment of higher prices to consumers 
was made almost impossible by pub- 
lic opinion. Now a milk war im- 
pends with milk a 7 cents a quart 
predicted for Chicago 

A whole new policy for dealing 
with the dairy situation is to come 
from the present troubles. 


Policy to Come 
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As Aid to Trade 
And Price Leve! 


Action in Rati 
fying London Treaty Set: 
Price of 644 Cents Per 
Ounce for Purchases 


President's 


Boon to Commerce 
With Far East Seen 


Half of Metal Bought Will Be 
Stored in’ Federal Vaults 
And Half Will Be Given to 


Owner in Form of Dollars 


froR the first time since the World 

War the American Government 
is engaging in large-scale purchase 
and coinage of silver. 

President Roosevelt, ratifying the 
London Economic Conference treaty 
on silver by proclamation on Dec. 21, 
obligated the Federal Government to 
buy at least 24,421,410 ounces of do- 
mestic newly-mined silver in each of 
the four following years. He set a 
price of 64!» cents an ounce, 19 cents 
above the price prevailing in silver 
markets. 

To the six States of Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, Arizona, Nevada, and Colo- 


rado which produce four-fifths of 
the silver in the country, the Presi- 
dent’s move meant an _ increased 


profit of $4,500,000 a year on the basis 
or an annual production of 24,000,000 
ounces, Treasury Department figures 
show 
Helps the Far East 
To 








the 
India, the pegging of silver 
per cent above the mar 





means that their currenci 
are dependent upon silver 
international value, will 
in terms of the American 
making purchases of American 
cheaper in terms of these silver"§ 
rencies, ” 
To the inflationists in Congress and 
particularly to the group of Senators 
and Representatives from the silver- 
producing States, the President’s 
move climaxed a long battle for the 








coinage of silver. Senator Pittman 
‘Dem.), of Nevada, long an advocate 
of silver coinage, called the Presi- 


dent’s move the best Christmas pres- 
ent he had seen. 
The President’s Reasons 

President Roosevelt himself in the 
proclamation ratifying the treaty de- 
clared that he found the coinage of 
silver a step necessary to enhance 
and stabilize American prices and to 
protect American commerce from de- 
preciated foreign currencies. 

Power to ratify the London silver 
treaty by proclamation and to pro- 
vide for the coinage of silver, the 
President claimed, was vested in him 
by the so-called Thomas or infla- 
tion amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. He specifically re- 
served the right, however, to revoke 
his proclamation in whole or in part 
if its continuance was found not to 
be in the interest of the United 
States. 

(The President's statement accom- 
panying his proclamation and ex- 
plaining the conditions and obliga- 
tion imposed by-the silver treaty will 
be found on page 2.) 

How Silver Will Be Used 

Half of the silver which producers 
bring to mints, the President di- 
rected, shall be retained by the Gov- 
ernment as a coinage and service 
charge and shall be stored in the 
Treasury vaults. The remainder will 
be coined into standard silver dollars 
and returned to the owner. 


Evidence as to Who Fired Fatal Shot 


By Means of New Test ii in Homicide Cases 





SIMPLE TEST, restricted until 
about eight months ago to in- 
dustrial uses, may become an effec- 
tive device for solving murders and 
determining whether a 
meeting a violent death has 
slain or has committed suicide 
Department of Justice experts are 
now studying the possibilities of the 
test. which makes it possible to tell 
whether a suspected murderer or 
assailant has fired a gun within 48 
hours prior to the test. 

Discharge of a firearm leaves 
specks of nitrate in the skin of the 
trigger hand of the person doing 
the shooting. These specks are re- 
vealed by the test. 

It is made by making a mold of 
paraffin or wax on the trigger hand 
of the suspect. After the mold is 
removed, it is explained by Depart- 
ment Officials, diphenylamine solu- 
tion in concentrated sulphuric acid 
is poured upon the paraffin. If ni- 
trate specks are present a deep blue 


person 
been 


color appears 
Department officials point out 
that although presence of nitrate 


specks is strong circumstantial evi- 
dence against a suspect, yet it is not 


conclusive, and the specks may have \ 





been gathered from some other 
source than gunpowder. 

Recently, in Washington, D. C., a 
man was found dead from a bullet 
wound. It was of such a nature that 
it might have been self-inflicted, al- 
though no weapon was found near 
the body. The test which has been 
described was applied and nitrate 
specks were found on his trigger 
hand, lending strength to the sup- 
position that he had committed 
suicide 

From Mexico the _ report has 
reached the Department of Justice 
of a man saved from death on the 
gallows by application of the test. 
In this case a girl was found dead 
from two bullets fired from the gun 
of her sweetheart, who was known 
to have been with her half an hour 
before 

The nitrate test was applied. No 
specks were found on the man’s 
trigger hand, but they were found 
on the dead girl, causing the verdict 
of suicide to be given. 

Development of the test has @- 
curred almost simultaneously in 
several different parts of the United 
States, according to Departmen of 
ficials. No definite conclusions js §@ 
the value of the test for wide apple 
cation have been reached, . 
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Extension of Time 
For Operation of 


The Blanket Code 


President Asks Employers to 
Abide by Terms for Four 
More Months; Industries 
Support Program 


A brief executive order from the White 
House Dec. 19 gave a new lease on life 
to the President's Re-employment Agree- 
ment, or blanket code, which was de- 
signed six months ago to bring the coun- 
try quickly back to prosperity 

The Blue Eagle retains its status as 
the symbol of employer acceptance of 
the PRA. As a result of the order of 
Presid@nt Roosevelt any employer show- 
ing a Blue Eagle after Jan. 1 and before 
May 1, if not under a special code of 
fair competition for his industry, then 
is considered to be operating under the 
blanket code 

Contracts to Expire 

Several hundred thousand contracts be- 
tween President Roosevelt and individual 
employers expire Dec. 31. In these con- 
tracts the emplovers agree to pay a min- 
imum of 40 cents an hour to their workers 
and to limit hours of work to a maximum 
of 35 in a week for factory employes and 
40 for white collar employes 

To let the contracts lapse might result 
in increased unemployment and in wage 
cutting, so the President asks employers 
to continue flying the Blue Eagle and 
complying with its provisions for the next 
four months. This emblem is Govern- 
ment property and its display while vio- 
lating the things it stands for is punish- 
able both criminally and through with- 
drawal of the right to use. 

At one time 3,000,000 employers had 
signed the PRA, agreeing to meet the 
wage and hour requirements of that con- 
tract until Dec. 31. This was at the 
height of the greatest emotional appeal 
that the country had undergone since 
war days. It was designed, according to 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, Administrator of the 
NRA, to put 5,000,000 men back to work 
by Labor Day. 

Specific Codes Speeded } 

The blanket code hardly reached that 
Objective, but it did serve to speed up 
codes for individual industries and it 
brought about a wave of price raising 
that created rural and small-town an- 
tagonism. This was answered in October 
by removing from the Blue Eagle re- 
quirements, employers in towns of 2,500 
and less. 

“In the midst of Winter and with many 
persons out of work.” President Roose- 
velt said in a statement Dec. 20, “it is 
esggpe@g) that the new year should not 
ri pith it any let-down in the re- 

very..program in the trades and in- 

stries which at that time have not come 
der abproved codes and to which, there- 

e, only the PRA applies. 

am, therefore, inviting every em- 

r in those trades and industries to 

with me in an extension of the PRA 

or four months. By that time it is ex- 

pected that the process of code making 
-Will have been virtually cdémpleted. 

“Display of the Blue Eagle on or after 
Jan. 1, 1934, by an employer whose busi- 
ness is not entirely covered by an ap- 
proved code will be treated as an accept- 
ance of the extension of the President's 
Re-employment Agreement and a repre- 
sentation that he is complying with it 
for that part of his business not covered 
by approved codes.” 

Few Eagles Withdrawn 

As the blanket code enters its second 
Stage there is no accompaniment of 
threatened boycott against non-coopera- 
tors, or of “cracking down” on violators 
Rather, General Johnson took occasion 
to point out that scarcely half a hundred 
Blue Eagles have been withdrawn during 
the months of PRA operation, with nearly 
all those subjected to this penalty show- 
ing a desire to get back their “birds.” 

The National Recovery Act Adminis- 
trator expressed the opinion Dec. 19 that 
the danger period for that agency had 
passed. He said that he was pleased with 
the results of the “toughest job” he had 
ever undertaken 

That observation was inspired by a re- 
port that 75 more individual codes of 
fair competition are about ready for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's signature. When those 
are signed, 243 industries, will be operat- 
ing under their own constitutions. These 
industries employ, General Johnson esti- 
mated, more than 80 per cent of the 
eligible workers of the country. 

Industries Favor Codes 

The NRA Administrator also was 
cheered during the week by a series of 
reports from individual industries express- 
ing satisfaction with the way their codes 
were working in practice. 

When the code for the automobile in- 
dustry was put into effect for a three- 
month trial period. many observers pre- 
dicted that the document would never 
get an extension. But on Dec. 18 the 
Recovery Administrator had before him 
a request from the industry asking that 
the code be extended until Sept. 1, 1934 
This followed a simiiar experience with 
the steel industry early in November. In 
their code the automobile companies re- 
tain the “merit clause” giving them the 
right to hire and fire and to promote on 
the basis of individual merit. Labor had 
contended that ihis clause restricted the 
rights of workers guaranteed in Section 
Ta of the National Recovery Act 

The action of the automobile industry 
was followed Dec. 19 by an address of 
William S. Knudson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation 
in which he said that 

“General Motors Corporation, with the 
rest of the industry, supports our Presi- 
dent's recovery program to the fulles‘ 
extent. and is sincerely trying to aid 
Washington's efforts toward a better eco- 
nomic life in the United States. This 
is final, official, and without reservation 
of any sort.” 

Steel Pay Roll Rises 

Further light on the operation of the 
code for the steel industry was afforded 
by a report from the Steel Code Authorits 
covering October operations. This report 
showed that while plant operation dropped 
from 41 per cent of capacity in September 
to 37 per cent in October, total monthly 
pay rolls increased $800,000. Average earn 
ings per hour increased but hours worked 
per week by employes dropped from 32.7 
in September to 32 in October. 

As a further sample of economic plan- 
ning in operation, the Recovery Admin- 
istration announced that it had _ issued 
its first certificate under the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Code, permitting the in- 

itallation of additional spinning spindles 
in a cotton mill. The installation only 
inwived the transfer of spindles from 
on plant to another, but under the cock 
th permission of the Government wa: 
neessary for this move 
y “ifteen more Blue Eagles were with- 
i 
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The President Takes Action 
ONTINUING to devote 
most of his time to collec- 
tion of material for his an- 
nual budget message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt 
during the past week took deci- 
sive action on several other pub- 
lic questions, resulting in the Is- 
suance of four “executive orders. 

The “blanket code,” which 
would have expired on December 
31, was extended for four months. 
In other words, all employers and 
employes who have been oper- 
ating under the so-called Presi- 
dent's Agreement relating to 
hours of employment and wages 
will continue under this operation 
pending adoption of permanent 
codes covering their industries or 
businesses. : 

The London agreement provid- 
ing for world limitation of silver 
production and increased use of 
silver as money was ratified, 
thereby pegging the price of 
newly mined silver in the United 
Sttaes at 64.5 cents an ounce or 
approximately 20 cents above the 
world market price. While this 
action does not affect the mone- 
tary situation in the United States 
appreciably it is regarded in 
Washington as a move likely to 
strengthen the nation’s foreign 
trade position by increasing the 
purchasing power of those na- 
tions which use silver money. 

A new semi-government corpo- 
ration was set up for financing the 
extensive purchase by individuals 
of appliances that will make use 
of greater quantities of electrical 
energy. The immediate objective, 
according to official explanation, 
is to obtain wider and greatly in- 
creased use of electricity in the 
homes and on the farms in the 
seven states of the Tennessee val- 
ley, but later the plan is to be ex- 
tended to cover other sections of 
the country. 

Official sanction was granted to 
action already taken by the Na- 
tional Laber Board 
thority was granted,to the board 
to intervene in labor disputes 
growing out of enforcement of the 
National Recovery Act. 

x*r 
Monetary Situation Unchanged 
ONETARY questions re- 
mained guiet during most of 
the week despite a growing de- 
mand from inflationists that the 
dollar be devalued, the country’s 
gold stock revalued and the in- 
crease in the gold’s value used to 
balance the budget. 

Throughout the week, with the 
exception of Dec. 18, the Govern- 
ment left its gold price un- 
changed. In the nineteen busi- 
ness days since the beginning of 
the month the Government has 
made but one change in its gold 
price. 

While the price for domestic 
gold was being left practically un- 
changed, the Government's effort 
to buy enough gold in foreign 
markets to keep foreign gold 
prices up with the domestic price 
was proving costly. For the 
second time in about two weeks 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was forced to add to the 
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stock of money it is using for gold 


purchases. 
x * * 


Credit Lags Again 

LTHOUGH huge stores of 
‘% credit have been found by the 
Federal Reserve Board to be ly- 
ing idle in banks, the question of 
extending Government loans di- 
rectly to industry reappeared in 
the past week. 

Although the Government al- 
ready is involved in the financing 
of farm production, farm market- 
ing, home and farm mortgages, 
railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies, exporting, construction 


Underwood Photo 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
who reports progress in smoothing 
out the liquor control situation, 


and other activities, some officials 
and Congressmen, declare legisla- 
tion should be enacted to enable 
it to lend money directly to in- 
dustry. The banks they say have 
not increased their credit exten- 
sions to industry despite their 
large reserves. 
= 
A Six Billion Dollar Budget? 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

announced during the week 
that he hopes to have .his budget 
drafted and ready for Congress by 
Dec. 27, one week in advance 

‘ of the. convening of Congress 

' 6n January 3. Until the bud- 
get is completed the Treasury will 
not be able to make its tax recom- 
mendations to Congress, In other 
words, the Treasury must know 
approximately how much money 
the Government is going to need 
during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 next before it is able to 
suggest to Congress how the 
money is to be obtained. 

Indications are that the Presi- 
dent will have to ask Congress for 
appropriations totalling about six 
billion dollars to take care of ex- 
penditures during the next fiscal 
year and also emergency expendi- 
tures which are expected to be 
made by various agencies of the 
Government between now and 
July 1 next. 

Estimates show that revenues 
during the next fiscal year will 
exceed ordinary expenditures by 
about one billion dollars without 
additional taxation but inasmuch 
as emergency expenditures are 
expected to continue for some 
time to come new taxes will be 
necessary if the nation’s budget is 
to be balanced or brought nearly 
to balance, 


Congress will have to deter- 
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mine the form and degree of tax- 
ation. It appears to be generally 
conceded that revenues from li- 
quor will not be adequate if the 
tax is to be kept low enough to 
stamp out the bootlegger. 

xk * 

Shall the RFC Be Continued? 
HE Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, first of the Gov- 

ernment’s emergency agencies, 
will cease to have any active 
lending power after Jan. 22 unless 

Congress extends its life. 
Because the RFC is handling 

the controversial gold buying for 
the Government and because it is 
the agency through which it is 
being urged that the Government 
lend directly to industry, the 
question of its continuance looms 
as one of major importance on 
policy. 

President Roosevelt has de- 
clared that he will ask for con- 
tinuation of the Corporation and 
more money for its functions. 
Even if the RFC’s lending power 
is allowed to lapse, officials de- 
clare that 10 years will be re- 
quired to liquidate the billions in 
loans which it now has outstand- 


ing. 
x ke 
The Blue Eagle Carries On 
HE BLUE EAGLE was given 
a new job by President Roose- 

velt this past week. After De- 
cember 31 it will serve to keep in 
line several hundred thousand 
employers who are not yet under 
individual codes of fair competi- 
tion. 

On that date the contracts be- 
tween these employers and the 
President covering the hours they 
work their employes and the 
wages that they pay them, will 
expire. Instead of signing new 
contracts, which might involve 
another Blue Eagle drive like the 
emotional campaign of last Sum- 
mer, it now is to be provided that 
those showing the eagle will be 
considered to be observing the 
terms of the original cofftract. 

This method of continuing the 
agreement is possible because the 
Blue Eagle is the property of Un- 
cle Sam and if its use is abused 
then the Government, under an 
executive order issued several 
months ago, can prosecute the 
violator. In addition the Eagle 
always can be taken away. 

Most of the country’s industry 
will be operating under individual 
codes by the first of the new year, 
but about twenty per cent still 
will be subject only to the blan- 
ket code or President’s reemploy- 
ment agreement. That is why the 
job assigned to the Blue Eagle is 
considered so important by the 
President. He does not want any 
let down in the standards of em- 
ployment set in the first codes. 

kk * 
Farm Plan Meeting Obstacles 
‘THE FIRST PRICE fixing 
agreement on milk made by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, which is to farming 
what the NRA is to industry, 
came to an untimely end on Dec. 
20. At that time the Secretary of 
Agriculture terminated the Chi- 
cago milk marketing agreement. 
The farmers themselves asked 
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that the agreement be ended. 
They found that consumers re- 
duced their purchases under the 
higher prices. Also milk boot- 
legging was threatened owing to 
a big over-supply of milk in the 
district around Chicago. Now a 
price war threatens and reports 
from the Middle Western city say 
that milk there soon may be sell- 
ing at 7 cents a quart compared 
with the 11 cents under the price 
fixing arrangement. Several other 
milk marketing agreements are in 
trouble and may follow the Chi- 
cago agreement into the discard. 

At the same time the AAA is 
struggling to frame a new policy 
in meeting the dairy problem. Of- 
ficials hope to be able to work out 
a plan to control production that 
will meet the favor of the indus- 
try. 

Another example of the farm 
program in operation was af- 
forded by the report Dec, 20 on 
the winter wheat acreage. Con- 
sumers have been contributing 
millions of dollars in processing 
taxes to pay farmers for cutting 
down the amount of their land 
put into wheat. The plan was to 
cut wheat acreage 15 per cent 
under the last three-year average. 
Now the report shows that it ac- 
tually is cut 7.2 per cent. The big 
wheat states cut down near to the 
amount asked but other states in- 
creased their plantings as farmers 
there gambled on getting bigger 
prices because of the control in 
the larger producing areas. 

xk * 
National Labor Board Gets 
More Power 

‘THERE have been some occa- 

sions when the National Labor 
Board was in doubt about its au- 
thority to take a firm hand in set- 
tling labor troubles, but the Board 
went ahead under the direction of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, with- 
out taking time to find out just 
where it stood. 

But finally its powers were 
questioned by an employer, so 


Wide World Photo 

Senator Robert F. Wagner 

whose National Labor Board 
given more authority. 


is 


during past week President 
Roosevelt issued an executive or- 
der making valid the past acts of 
the Board and granting to it full 
authority to intervene in labor 
troubles that grow out of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. 

When the Labor Board came 
into being last August it was in- 


» » 
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tended to deal with labor troubles 
growing out of the blanket code. 
Since that time the board has as- 
sumed jurisdiction over an ever 
increasing number of labor ques- 
tions and now Congress may be 
asked to provide the Board with 
a more permanent status. 
x* * 
Functions of Emergency 
Council Clarified 
‘THE FORM that the new Na- 
tional Emergency Council is 
to take when finally it gets to 
operating Jan. 17 became clearer 
during the past week. 

This newest member of the Al- 
phabetical group, henceforth to be 
known as NEC, is designed to co- 
ordinate all of the activities of thé 
AAA, the NRA, the HOLC and 
all the other emergency agencies, 
of which there are more than 30 
functioning through local com- 
mittees, 

The NEC will head up in 
Washington, will go back to the 
states with a state head, and then 
will have county organizations 
made up of representatives of all 
the Government emergency ac- 
tivities in the districts. Thus 
complaints against the operation 
of the NRA, or complaints about 
price increases, or objections to 
the working of the AAA will fil- 
ter back through the local NEC 
organizations for settlement. 

In Washington the NEC will 
absorb the special industrial re- 
covery council which had been 
headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper. 

xk * 

Liquor Control Situation 
Smoothing Out 
Gow the liquor control sit- 
uation is being ironed out and 
the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration is shaping its pro- 
gram under the direction of 
Joseph H. Choate Jr. Import 
quotas have been found inade- 
quate and already France's wine 
quota has been doubled on condi- 
tion that it quadruples the quota 

on American fruit. 

Agreement in the House Ways 
and Means Committee on a $2 a 
gallon liquor tax, as part of the 
program to be submitted to Con- 
gress, was accepted as likely by 
informed observers. This is lower 
than the tax of $2.60 recommend- 
ed by the President’s interdepart- 
mental committe. 

Publication of distillers’ prices, 
as submitted to FACA by the 
code authority, aroused wide pub- 
lic interest and provided a means 
of analyzing present high costs. 
There have been complaints that 
distillers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers are exacting exorbitant prices 
for liquor. Dr. James M. Doran, 
distillers’ code authority, said 
higher liquor costs were due to 
shortage of aged whisky for 
blending purposes and _ inability 
to meet an insistent public de- 
mand. 

The FACA has suggested that 
label requirements adopted by 
New York City might well serve 


» as a model for the whole country. 


The label would show the cus- 
tomer exactly what he was buy- 
ing, that is, whether he was get- 
ting straight whisky or merely a 
blend. 
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NEW OBSTACLES ON SELLING | 


OF PRISON-MADE PRODUCTS 


Federal Law to Become Effective Jan. 19 Unless Court 
Rules to the Contrary 


All products of factories in State prisons 
will be divested of their interstate char- 
acter and subjected to the laws. prohibi- 
tory, restrictive, or otherwise, of the State 
to which they are shipped and offered fot 
sale, under the Hawes-Cooper Act, which 
will be effective Jan. 19, 1934, unless the 
Supreme Court of the United States takes 
action to the contrary. 

A number of States in which goods are 
manufactured in prisons to be sold out- 
side the borders of the manufacturing 
State are preparing to meet the situation 
in the event the law becomes effective 
But Alabama is contesting the consti- 
tutionality of the act and the Supreme 
Court of the United States is to hear ar- 
guments on that issue on Jan. 8. Unless 
the court holds the act unconstittuiona! 
or enjoins its enforcement, the Depart- 
ment of Justice says the act will be in 
effect on and after Jan. 19 as to mer- 
cnandise out of any State prison in tne 
country. It does not affect Federal prisons 
as the Federal prisons do not ship good 
except for Government: use 

If a State prohibits or otherwise re- 
stricts the sale of articles made in its 
Own prisons, the sale of prison-made 


Gawn from employers accused of violat- 
ing provisions of the President's Re 
employment Agreement. In one case. 
company of furniture movers lost its Blue 
Eagle because of an assertion. that “no 
union or union man would be tolerated 
in the business.’ This was the first pun- 
ishment for violating the labor provisions 
of the National Recovery Act . 


products from another State likewise 
would be prohibited or restricted. If a 
State requires its own prison producis 
to be labelled “prison-made,” manufac- 
tured goods of prisons or other States 
must be labelled similarly when sold in the 
prohibiting or restricting State. 
According to Government statistics. 
more than 177,250 prisoners were engaged 
at productive labor in State institutiois 
in 1932 and the value oi goods produced 
by these prisoners amounted to more than 
71,300,000.' About $17,000,000 worth of 
these State prison-made goods found their 
way into the open market last year. 
15 States Regulate Goods 

States which have their own laws pro- 
hibiting sale of convict-made goods froin 
outside their borders or which require 
prison-made goods to be labelled as such, 
or otherwise restricted, include Idaho, Lli- 
nois, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Arkansas, South Dakota, Utah 
Washington, Iowa, and Michigan. 
Alabama's contest before the Supreme 
Court of the United States is on the 
ground these State laws are in confilici 
with the commerce clause of the Federa' 
Constitution (Article 1, section 8, clause 
3) which reads that Congress shall have 
power “to regulate commerce * * * among 
the several States.” Alabama contend 
that Congress has no power to impose 
burdens on commerce among the States 
except where it deals with activities o 
Objects which are harmiul to the public 
health, morals, or welfare 





| Inventor’s Dilemma: 


One Thousand Patents en One 
| Type of Device Recorded 
In Federal Office 


| Just how difficult it is for an inventor 
to develop a new and patentable idea in 
a field already covered by the ingenuity 
of the leading mechanical engineers of 
the country was illustrated recently at 
the Patent Office 

An inventor, assigned to the task of 
creating a new device which would give 
his cooperation an advantage over com- 
petitors, found that 1,000 had already 
been issued along that line. 

It was necessary for him to buy de- 
scriptions of each one of these patents, 
representing a total outlAy of $100. After 


studying these 1,000 patents, Patent Office | 


officials explain, he will be ready to start 
upon his task of creating a new device. 


Organization to Provide 
Employment for Artists 
Committees have been established at a 


central point in each of the 16 regions 
into which the United States has been 


divided in the plan to provide work for} 


unemployed artists through the Public 
Works of Art Project. 

Forbes Watson, technical director of the 
project, announced Dec. 19 that this com- 
pletes the organization, and artists have 
been employed in each district as quick}y 
as its regional office was established. The 
chairmen of the regional committees, M1 
Watson said. are, with few exceptions, tine 
dircctcrs of the most important museums 

jin the reg.on., 


HARMONIZING RECOVERY P 
UNDER NEW GOVERNMENT UNIT 


Two new agencies of the emergency 
the NEC and the FSRC—just now are 
holding the attention of official Washing 
ton. 

The first, the National Emergency 
Council, was created by executive order on 
Nov. 16. This order was made public Dec 
6. The Council starts operation Jan. i7 
and is to function through bureaus in 
nearly every county of the country, dis- 
placing the 60 or more field agencies that 
grew under the NRA, the AAA and other 
emergency organizations. 

At first. the NEC was described as an 
information bureau, but the exccutive oi- 
der and explanations from the White 
House Dec. 20. disclosed that it will co- 
ordinate a}l recovery activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, becoming a nationwide 
and powerful agency. 

Little Bit of Everything 

The second, the Federal Surplus Relict 
Corporation, came into being Oct. 4, as a» 
agency to buy up surplys farm produc!s 
and distribute them to the unemployed. 

Now the articles of incorporation. filea 
in Delaware, disclose that the FSRC is 
empowered to buy land, to lease land, (vo 
accept money It also can “purchase 
store, handle and process surplus farm 
or other commodities,” and can “dispose 
of the same so as to relieve the hardship 
and suffering caused by unemployment 
and/or to adjust the severe disparity be 
tween the prices of agricultural and othe 
commodities and products thereof.” 

Under the auinority vested in it by its 
charter, the Federal Corporation could buy 
up lands that the Government might want 
to take out of cultivation. It could buy 
packing plants or flour mills or other fac 
tor-es that prac farm products. accord 
n | ( O1 The add 
j that at phe direction of the President the 


FSRC could exercise all of the authority 
vested in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- | 
Federa) 


ministration and the FERA. or 
Emergency Relief Administration. 





Si iver Paccheiies 
Under the London 
Monetary Accord 


President Ratifies Agreement 
Involving Acceptance by 
The Treasury of 24 Mil- 


lion Ounces a Year 


President Roosevelt ratified the London 
Silver treaty by proclamation on Dec. 21. 
The ratification obligated the United 
States to buy at least 24,421,410 ounces 
of domestic newly-mined silver in each 
of the next four years. (A story exe 
plaining the action appears on page 1.) 

Accompanying the proclamation was a 
Statement from the President in which he 
said: 

The statement by the Pre 
in full text: 

Under the clear authority granted to 
me by the last session of the Congress, I 
have today, by proclamation, proceeded to 
ratify the London agreement with regard 
to silver, which has already been put into 
effect by the Government of India, and 
which I understand .other nations con- 
cerned are about to act on. 

Half to be Coined 

This proclamation, in accordance with 
the Act of Congress, opens our mints to 
the coinage of standard silver dollars 
from silver hereafter produced in the 
United States or its possessions, subject to 
the depositors of such silver surrender- 
ing to the Government one-half of it as 
seigniorage and to cover all usual charges 
and expenses. The dollars coined from 
half of such newly mined silver will be 
retained in the Treasury. 

It will be remembered that at the Lon- 
don Corference 66 governments unani- 
mously adopted the silver resolution pro- 
posed by our Government, providing in 
substance that these governments would 
refrain from the policy and practice ot 
melting up and debasing silver coins: 
that they would replace low-valued paper 
money with silver coins; and that they 
would not enact legislation that would 
depreciate the value of silver in the world 
market. 

This resolution, however, was contin- 
gent upon an agreement between the gov- 
ernments of those countries producing 
large quantities of silver and the govern- 
ments oi those countries holding or using 
large quantities, looking to the elimination 
of an unnatural over-supply of silver on 
the markets of the world. This agree- 
ment, of course, was for the purpose of 
sllowing demand and supply to govern 
the price of silver by the limitation and 
neutralization of this oversupply derived 
from the melting up of silver coins, 

The Problem of India 

India had the power to dispose of, on 
the markets of the world, at any time, and 
at any price, hundreds of millions of 
ounces of silver. In fact, India had the 
power and capacity to dump silver de- 
rived from melting up of Indian silver 
coins in an amount equal to the world’s 
production from the mines for the period 
of two years. This power and the uncer- 
tainty attending its execution was destruc- 
tive of the value and stability of silver 
throughout the world. 

China agreed, during the period of four 
years commencing January 1, 1934, and 
ending January 1, 1938, not to permit the 
sale of any silver derived from the debas- 
ing or melting up of silver coins. India 
agreed to limit the sales of such silver to 
& maximum of 35,000,000 ounces annually 
during such period and Spain agreed not 
to sell in excess of 5,000,000 ounces of 
such silver annually during such period. 
After such sales, these governments are 
to be bound by the general resolution 
adopted at the London Conference to 
which I have heretofore referred. 

As a condition of the agreement by 
China, India, and Spain, however, it was 
required that Australia, Canada, Mexico, 
Peru, and the United States should take 
silver from the production of their re- 
spective mines to the gross amount of 
35,000,000 ounces annually for such period 
of four years. The United States, py 
reason of its large population and its 
large silver production, agreed to take from 
its mines annually at least 24,421,410 
ounces of silver during such period. 

The production of the United States for 
1932 was approximately 24,000,000 ounces 
of silver. 


gent follows 
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| Harry Hopkins, president of the FSRC, 
| to disclosure of the corporation's powers. 
“This is a great emergency. None of us 
|knows on what front we may want to 


ae 32 | move, but there has been no discussion 
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|so far of exercising other powers than 
| those neded to buy surplus food.” 

To Get All Complaints 

| The NEC is designed to keep the finger 
|of Washington on the pulse of the Nation. 
Through it, information will be supplied 
to all seekers out in the local districts of 
the country. To it, from the localities will 
| come the complaints about the NRA, the 
AAA, the HOLC, or Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Farm Credit Administra- 
| tion and all the other emergency agencies 


“What of it?” was the response of of the country. 
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T OMORROW Cheap Electric Appliances 
| for Tennessee Valley 
"(Continued from Page 1 Corporation Under TVA to Aid in Reducing Cost and in 


on the Pittman resolution adopted 
at the London Economic Confer- 
ence. And he has added one more 
factor to the improvement of busi- 
ness and foreign trade, slight 
though it may be in its visible ef- 
fects at the moment. Psychologi- 
cally it may prove a real stimulant 
in silver using countries. 

The test on real inflation will 
come when the Government has 
exhausted its emergency funds and 
appropriations and tries to get 
more from Congress. This must 
mean either prohibitive taxes or 
printing press money. For a while 
it might be silver certificates as a 
lesser of two evils. But inflation 


of some kind to pay government 
bills becomes inevitable when bud- 
gets are unbalanced and tax reve- 
nues have reached the saturation 
point. 
vyv¥ey’¥ 
What may pre- 


PLENTY OF 
IDLE MONEY 
IN BANKS 


vent the crisis is a 
pick-up in the vol- 
ume of business. 
The believers in the 
velocity theory of money insist that 
the solution does not lie in the 
amount of money issued but in the 
amount of business done and that 
this is related to economic factors 
rather than currency supply. There 
is plenty of currency available in 
the banks now and it is lying idle. 
We do not suffer from a lack of 
pieces of paper or metal but we are 
suffering from a lack of use for the 
money in the transactions of busi- 
ness. Turn-over of money comes 
when investors are confident they 
will earn a fair return or get their 
principal back. Goods are bought 
by wholesalers when there is cer- 
tainty the people will buy at retail. 
Production of articles based on a 
healthy demand shoots the price 
up. A rise in the price level that 
comes out of demand is the health- 
iest rise of all. 

We are on the threshold of a 
price rise due to natural causes. 
The holiday trade is very encour- 
aging. People are buying with a 
higher degree of confidence that 
their own jobs are secure than they 
had a year ago. There a vast 
amount of unemployment but the 
government dole is taking care of 
it and the money given to the un- 
employed is finding its way into 
the stores where the necessities of 
life are eagerly bought once more. 


is 


vvey 
There is in other 
OUTLOOK words a_ spending 


FOR GRADUAL process which can- 
RECOVERY not but be helpful 
to all business. 
When the wheels are virtually 
stopped, every business suffers. As 
the impetus is given, all business 
sooner or later feels a beneficial 
effect though it may take longer 
for some industries to be aided than 
others. 
Christmas 1933 can be viewed as 
a Christmas definitely associated 
with recovery. The outlook is for 
gradual improvement. This can be 
arrested only by unsound monetary 
policies, lack of faith in paper 
money, disregard of budget balanc- 
ing or scorn for a financial program 
that will bring confidence. With 
every day's improvement. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is strengthened. His 
leadership over Congress grows 
more powerful. Mr. Roosevelt has 
again coddled an inflation group 
without damaging the fundamen- 
tal structure. His demonstrated 
skill in steering the ship of state 
thus far is our only assurance that 
he will avoid the greater dangers 
of greenback inflation or excessive 
use of silver. 


Davip LAWRENCE 


Action For the Relief 
Of Needy Children 


Conference Combats Return of 
Discredited Methods 








The need of aciion to protec healt} 
and welfare of the 6.000.000 children in 
families now receiving emergency relief 
was portrayed to Federal] agencies by rep- 

entatives of State welfare departments 
and public and private ch re agencie 
from 29 States and District of Colum- 





bia at a conference Washington ove 


last 


week-end 


The conference on mergencie 


of dependent and neglected 
request forwarde 
Roosevelt by the Child Wel- 
League This request wa 
to Children’s Bureau 
discussing the proposal with official 
1e League and others, the Chief of t 

Bureau appointed a plannir 


in the care 


childrm grew out of a 
to President 
fare 


relerread 


of America 
the an 
aite? 
oi 
Children’s 








committee to ar ge lor a small working 
conference to consider what is happeninz 
to dependent and neglected children as 
a re of the depression and to make 








ions for their care di 


recommenaal 
emergency 









enc 1 
precedentec 
and reduct 
priations and 
to the “th 
sending child 
forbidden by 
he been reso ( ir oO} it c 





Financing Equipment 


I peo Ter e v 
i all or part of the seven States 
Georgia, Kentucky. Missis- 


1 Carolina, Tennessee 





and Vir- 


are to have cheaper electr 





s cheap elect 


Dec. 19 by Presi- 
Roosevelt 


President issued 


aent 


The 


an Executive 
Home and F 
subsidiary of 
Authority, and having 
functions ol a mortgage- 
for the purpose of financ- 
purchase by individua! 
will make 
actrical energy 
Noy. 10 by David 
one ol the director 
Valley Authority. in < 
Ga A summary) 
s printed int 
corporation, the 


Or- 








loan compan} 
ng the 


ol 





extensive 


use ol 









as forecast 








The ne 


cel provide is io 


G0C_00 





which Wl 

l 1 of $3,300,000,000. 
will consist of three 
he President designated 
of the TVA They 
chairman; Harcourt A 
Lilienthal. 


WOrks 





} 


G.ie 





airectors 
Arthur E. Morgan 


Morgan and Mi 





Corporation to Seek 
Reductions in Rates 

In addition to financing purchases 
appliances and undertaking to reduce the 
of such articles to prospective users, 


ol 












cost 
the corporation will endeavor to secure 
reductions in electric rates of private and 
public utilities in the Tennessee Valley 
to the end that wider use of power Will 
result 

The program was explained by M) 
Lilienthal in a statement, as follows: 

“The objective of this program is a 
wider and greatly increased use of elec- 
tricity in the homes and on the farms 
in the seven States of the Tennessee 
Valles In order to carry out the program 
there must be a broad-scale distribution 
of very low cost standard-quality electric- 

appliances, and concurrently a re- 
downward of electric rates. The 

new agency is based on a cooperative 
program in which the Federal Govern- 
mel the electric utilities both publicly 
and privately owned, the electric manu- 
facturing industry and dealers will par- 
ticipaté 

Through the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. Inc t proposed that the 
Federal Governmen 


participate i 


program in the following ways 

‘1. By assisting in financing the con- 
sumer in purchasing standard electric 
equipment at very low prices 

‘2. By securing reductions in electri 
rates. by agreement with the itilities 
pubiicly and privately owned as lo 


equipment feasible for 
the average householder and farme: 

“3. By engaging in educational work 
and research to further lower the cost of 
electric equipment, and to make it better 
adapted to the needs of the average home 
and farm 

“Electric appliances are now sold by 
regular dealers for the manufacturers, by 
hardware and department stores, and 
electric utilities. The program does 
contemplate a disruption of these 

will, of course, con- 


make use of this 


not 
outlets. Each dealer 
tinue to exhibit and sell any lines of elec- 
tric appliance he desires, but he will also 
have an opportunity to sell the low-priced 
appliances which this program is expected 


Additional Benefits 
For War Veterans 


American Legion Submits Its 
Four-point Program 
Additional aid for disabled World War 
veterans will be sought by the American 


Legion at the impending session of Con- 
gress 

The 
submitted 
br Commander 
was accompanied to the 
John Thomas Taylor 
the Legion's legislative committee 

The chief request is for amendment ot 
the Economy Act through adoption of 
four-point program. Other requests are 
for expansion of the Army, building of the 


Legion's legislative program was 
to President Roosevelt Dec. 20 
Edward A. Hayes. He 

White House by 
vic chairman ct 


Navy to London Treaty strength, and ac- 
tion on the Legion’s un‘versal draft bill 


as recommended by the War Policies Com- 
mission in its report of March, 1932 

The four-point program, which was 
adopted by the Legion at its convention 1: 
Chicago last October. was presented w 
President Roosevelt as follows 

1. That no war veteran disabled in line 
of duty suffer any reduction of those 
benefits granted such veterans in the 
World War Veterans’ Act as in effect prior 
to March 20, 1933 


> 





hospitalization under Federal 
be afforded all vet- 
discharged who re- 
and who are not 
their own treat- 


«- lat 
Government auspices 
erans not dishonorabl 
quire hospital treatment 
able to reasonably pax 
men 

3. That perpetuation 


ion for all 








lor 


Oi Ser 
properly 
vice connection under laws 
rior to March 20, 1933, be 
i as an item of Legion policy 
hat the benefits provided for 
as established in th¢ 
*t be resumed and 
vernment’s policy 


ice 


granted 


con- 
veterans 
In 


ex- 


recom - 





& F 


pendents of veterans 


de- 


World War Veterans 
maintained as the ¢ 
and tha’ in no event shall widows and/o 
dependent children of deceased World 
War veterans be without Governmental 
protection 








Profit From Enforcement 
Of the Prohibition Laws 


Fourteen years of prohibition enforce- 
ment actually netted the Federal Gov- 
ernment a profit in dollars and cents. Ac- 














cording to figures released by the Depart- | 
ment of Justice on Dec. 21, enforcement | 
from Jan. 10, 1920. through Oct. 31, 1933 
cost $128.810.291 ost $300,000.000 wa 


collec 





confiscated propert: 
$80.337,012, and confis- 


fines ¢ 














é wi valued $219,302.- 
464 How much had actt been re- 
lized on its is 
Convi ns proh 
ion mn 3 of whi 

e nc I priso 
Cc I en un 

n i de aun ot 

Pe} led \ 

' 


eagenis numbered 178. 


The program will stimulate the 
dealers’ general business.’ 

Domestic consumers of electricity in th 
seven States of the Tennessee River Basil 
in 1932 numbered 1,192,626 out of a total 





to create 


of 19,285,560 in the United States, accord- 
ing to a compilation just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 


from the quinquennial census of electrical 
industries for 1932. taken in 1933 
Power Consumption 
Is Heavy in Region 

These consumers used 764,045,078 kilo- 
watt hours of current in 1932, out of the 
total for the United States of 11,790,139,- 
511 kilowait hours. The average consump- 
tion per customer for the entire country 
was 611 kilowatt hours, while the average 
in the Tennessee Valley States was larger 
except in two cases. The average con- 
sumptiou in these States was: Alabama 
695; Georgia, 749; Kentucky, 506; Missis- 
sippi, 644: North Carolina, 660; Tennessee, 
595, and Virgin 686. 

The average rate per 
agomestic service 














kitowatt hour for 


throughout the United 





States was 5.5 cents. These States paid 
average rates as follows: Alabama, 5.3 
cents; Georgia, 5.4; Kentucky, 6.2; Missis- 
sippi, 6.6; North Carolina, 5.8; Tennessee 
6.2, and Virginia. 5.6 cents. 

The seven States had an aggregat 


population in 1930 of 18,387,847, accordin 
the census for that year, which gave 
the population of the United States as 
122,775,046. 

Mr. Lilienthal and the general solicitor 
of the TVA, William A. Sutherland, are in 
New York City tor conferences with a spe- 
cial committee of manufacturers, ap- 
pointed by the president of the Natic»:] 
Electric Manufaciurers’ Association at the 
request ¥ the TVA 


This committee include 


to 


represciitative 


Widening of Zone 
For Broadcasting 
In Radio Spectrum 


Band of 100 Kilocycles Is 

Added to Area—Difficul- 
Anticipated in Way 
Of Interference 


lies 


One hundred brand new kilocycles have 


been added to the portion of the radio 
spectrum used for broadcasting. The Fed- 
eral Radio Commission is preparing (o 
license stations to breadcast from th 
new band 

By shifting some commercial licenses to 
other waves, the Commission has made 
available the 1,500-1,600 kilocycle band 


Technical experts are at odds on the value 
of this band for broadcasting; so the Com- 
mission will issue licenses only to appli- 





cants who will conduct active research 
and submit reports on their experimen:s 
Interference Resiricied 


No specific assignments were made 
the band at the Mexico City radio con- 
ference last Summer, the only restriction 
being that any service between 1.500-1,600 








kilocycles must not interfere with , 
service in any other country on the con- 
tinent. 

Stations using the band will be sep- 
arated by 20 kilocycles. Ord broad- 
casters now operatin oni\ Li ween 
and 1,500 kilocycles, are separated by 10 
kilocycle The Commission believes tl 
is not enough in the new band because 


of difficulty in getting high quality modu- 
lation without interference from adjacent 
channels. 


of some of the principal makers of electri- 
cal appliances, and the purpose of the 
conference is to undertake to formulat 
bDians lor the operation of the new Fed- 


eral agen 
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Strength for Nation’s Credit 
From RFC Billions 


New Legislation 








Extension of Life of Corporation and More Funds Sought 
By Chairman Jesse H. Jones 





The count: banking structure b 
Stronger y at least a billicn dolla 
deposi in closed bank ] i 
billion s oO I mon ba e- 
fore the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 


of the Government’ 


permitted to 


tion, first 
agencies, is 
existence. 








This s the dec week 
Ho's H 
lairmar oi ilk- 

With Presiden th 


Congress woulc b 
he Corporation 
is scheduled to expire at the close of bu: 
Jan. 22, and to vote an additional 
billion dollars to it 


ol 








hess 


Scope of Activities 
Of the Corporation 


Some of the activitie Which the RFC 
is how cCairvi Hand which arc O @S- 
Sential to the recovery pre m that the 
Corporation must be continued a1 

1 The buying of gold at home and 
abroad in accordance with the President's 


monetary program 

2 Purchases preferred stock or 
notes ia banks needing their capi- 
structure st he henec 


to closed 1 cs so 


o! 





pay off depositor n 
at least. moe rapidly than would 
otherwis® be 
4. Financing of export trade through 
some central agency yet to be organized. 
5 Lending to farmers at fixed prices on 
commodities such as cotton and corn, 
In addition, direct loans to industry for 


ayroll or similar purposes mey be au- 
thorized through the RFC at the comins 

sion of Coner The Corporation hi 
long considered the possibility of such 
10008 





iorced to ask Con 


Capital of Banks 

Is Being Bolstered 
Al 

the banks ; 


present pouring of new capital into 
nd lending of money to closed 
lines of work on which 
MOSt Aaclive. Loans 


the RFC has authorized total 


u’nks are the twe 
he RFC is 
benks whica 


$540,000,000: 


to closed 


preferred stock 
Mr. 


purchases of 


$627,000,000, according to 


amount 
Jones. 


wo 


the preferred stock being pur- 
the Corporation is in connec- 
the establishment of the Fed- 





rance of bank deposits which be- 
ins on Jan 1 To enter the Insurance 
Corporation, banks are being required to 
have strong cepital structures, and those 
which are in need of new capital have 
been applving to the RFC for it 


By Dec. 15 mosi of the banks applying 
for membershiv in the insurance plan 
abcut 14,000 in all, had been examined by 





the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
ti and either admitted or told to re- 
bui'd their capital structures with RFC 





help until they ean qualify for admission 
More than 2 440 banks have sold preferred 
stock to the RFC 

Originally planned to amount to about 
a billion dollars, the preferred stock pur- 
chases will not stop at that total if more 
money is needed, Chairman Jones says 


These preferred stock operations and 
loans to closed banks have virtualiy ex- 
nausted the RFC's present funds, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones. For this reason another 
billion do.lars at least may be asked from 
Congress 


For Independence 


Of the Philippines 


President of Insular Senate 
Seeks Revision From 
Congress—Status of Re- 
pudiated Law 


New legislation for granting inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands to re- 
place the Independence Act passed by 
last Congress, on Jan. 17, 1933. but 
jected by the Philippine Legislature, last 


ne 


ie- 





October, is sought by Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine Senate, now 
in Washington as a special mission for 
that purpose from the Islands 


The Independence Act, which became a 





law in January but its effectiveness con- 
aitioned upon acceptance at Manila. was 
the climax of years of debate and fruit- 
less effort for complete independence cf 
the Islands. It is now “practically dead.” 
accorci .o opinion expressed at the 
Capitol. in view of the Philippine Legis- 
latures repudiation. There ate conflict- 
ing views, however, as to its validity, 
should a future Philippine legislature re- 


verse the repudiation and accept the Act 








before new legislation for independence 
venes 
Legislative Situation 
Resident Commissioner Pedro Guevara 
N nal ot Santa Cruz, Philippine 
Islands, member of the bar both in the 
Juited States and in the Islands and a 
Philippine newspaper editor, with con- 
gressional service of approximately 10 


years, declared, Dec. 21, the Act is dead: 
that, so far as he knows, no one in Con- 
gress has yet drafted a new Philippine 
Independence Act, and that the Quezon 
mission is here for the purpose of nev 
legislation 


The Independence Act. during the Sey- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.} 
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| omen like room. There is no doubt about that. They 
will pay money to get it, at a hotel, on a ship, in 
their homes. It is a luxury. 


Man likes crowds but hates to be crowded. He wants 
room — elbow-room — hip-room — leg-room. 


General Motors has designed its entire line for 1934 
to provide MORE ROOM. This applies to Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Buick, La Salle, and Cadillac. 
More room on the back seat—more length. More 
room for bags, packages, golf clubs. Room for a child 
to squirm or for larger persons to shift about. 


With this great and simple improvement are com- 
bined two others — one which was the outstanding 
advancement of 1933, Fisher No-Draft Ventilation; and 
the other, which will be the most-talked-of development 
in 1934. Engineers give it a very technical name, but 
we have termed it “giving the car Knee-Action Wheels.” 
If you will look at the diagrams on the right you will 
understand why we use this simple phrase. 


The effect of this revolutionary change is apparent 


1934... 











The bounce and the jar and the bumps — these the 
soft springs of the Knee-Action Wheels have banished. 
Shimmy and shake are out of the wheel; the car clutches 
the road with a faithful grip, and moves with a smooth- 
ness beyond belief. The word ride has always connoted 
a certain degree of unavoidable effort and discomfort. 
In our 1934 cars you will glide. 














in your first trip; every muscle in your body has a 
grateful sense of its value. 








you are jerred 








Your present ear is stiif- 
legged. An I-beam front avle 
1s joined to the frame by stiff 
front springs. So when vou hit 
a bump the front of the car 
bounces, the rear pitches, and 


How KNEE-ACTION WHEELS work 


See how serencly « man 
meets e bump. One knee 
bends easily, lifting its leg 
The other leg is not al- 
fected: equilibrium is an- 
disturbed. The knee, not 
the body, takes the jer. 


axle 





Now, 1934—no more I-beam 


no stiff springs. The 
wheel assembly, flexibly 
mounted on its own soft 
Spring, rises end falls like « 
kece to soak up the shocks, 
while the car glides on. 








Am imteresting booklet is available describing im more detail the fundamental principle of this mew, indepen- 
dent front-wheel sprieg suspension. Simply address General Meters Corporation, Now York or Detroit. 


257 fansvery of 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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PONTIAC - 


BUICK - 
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CADILLAC 
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CHILD WELFARE 




















Cieees of Illness 
And Annual Cost © 
Of Medical Care 


Variation of Expenditures 
In Relation to Income; 
Ailments Which Run Up 
Doctors’ Bills 











agent COST of medical care varies from 
zero in some families to more than 
the entire year’s income in others This 
is the general conclusion drawn by Dr 
Thomas Parran, from a survey of sickness 
costs among 36,000 Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. employes and members of 
their immediate families. 

The highlights of this study, as re- 
viewed by Dr. Parran, are presented in 
summary form in the November issue o: 
“The Modern Hospital” and the findings 
compared with those of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care which con- 
ducted a similar study of the annual costs 
of sickness among representative popula- 
tion groups. 

Since the employes live in the more 
thickly populated sections of the country 
the survey represents essentially an urban 
rather than a general population group. 
No returns from rural areas and few 
from towns of less than 5.000 were re-| 
ceived. 

Income Status of Families 

The known incomes of the families were 
above those of the general population, 85 
per cent of the annual incomes for the 
families falling into the $2,000 to $5,000) 
group. The family unit considered con- 
sists of husband and wife, or of father 


mother and children. : 


Considering the proportion of families 
receiving certain types of medical care 
the results of the Metropolitan and of 
the C. C. M. C. studies were remarkably 
similar. In both cases, approximately 33 
per cent of the families reported doctors’ 
services, approximately 50 per cent dental 
services and 20 per cent hospital treat- 
ment 

Among Metropolitan families 89.1 per | 
cent purchased drugs, 8.8 per cent paid) 
for nurses’ services and 21.5 per cent re- 
ported doctors’ services. 

Among C. C. M. C. families, on the 
other hand, these percentages were 97, 17.3 
and 13.4, respectively. This discrepancy 
may be explained by the difference in 
technique used in the two surveys. 

That the cost of medical care varies 
directly with family income is confirmed 
by the Metropolitan and the C. C. M. © 
findings. About 3 per cent of income 
was expended on medical care regardless 
Oo size of family. 

Per capita costs decreased from $47.01 
in families with no children to $13.44 in 
families with six or more children. In 
three-fourths of the cases of sickness 
studied individually, the expense per case | 
was less in families with six or more chil- | 
dren than in families with no children 
or with only one child. 

In both investigations, it was found 
that the minor respiratory diseases and | 


Sale of Substitutes 


Carton Spreads Information 


I 


from it, not only would his suffering from 
the cold be shortened but the spread of | 
the disease would be checked. 


As “Pure” Olive Oil 


Health Authorities of New York 
City Plan to Check Fraud 
By Control of Dealers 


FLOOD of adulterated olive oi] in the 
' local market has caused the New York 
City health department to take steps to 





The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Gripe National Capital --- Machinery 
Lures First Lady---Shopping for White House 


Holiday Bustle 











compel every dealer to operate under a 
health permit. 

A surprise raid uncovered spurious prod- 
ucts in the stores of the majority of the 
dealers. The analyses of seized samples 
showed them to contain cotton seed, pea- 
nut, corn, and other oils, although labeled 
“pure olive oil” in a majority of cases. 

The health authorities proposed to meet 
the situation by a ban on the sale of the 
present supply and by having the sanitary 
code so amended that every local dealer 
will operate under license and supervision 
of the Health Board. The sale of milk 
and the operations of restaurants are now 
under health regulations in New York 
City 


On Ways to Prepare Eggs 
NEW USE for Government informa- 
tion has been found by an egg-mar- | 
keting agency in California. This agency 
is pushing the sale of eggs by packing | 
them in a new printed carton, « principal 
feature of which is the liberal quotations 
from the leaflet entitled “Eggs at Any | 
Meal,” prepared by the United States Bu- 


reau of Home Economics. | 


On the face of the carton appears text 
suggesting various dishes and combina- 
tions of eggs appropriate for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, or supper; also some of 
the many foods in which eggs add food 
values and flavor. On the flap are con- 


cise directions for cooking eggs to conserve | 


food values. 


Staying in Bed With Cold 


As Short Way to Recovery 


F EVERY PERSON who gets a cold 
could stay in bed until he recovers | 


Since this ideal state of affairs is not 


}attained, says Dr. Allen K. Krause, of 
Tucson, Ariz., in a statement prepared for 
the Public Health Service, the next best 
procedure 
everyone to take proper precautions “to 
| maintain health standards which will keep 
colds at a minimum. 


to curtail the disease is for 


For the average man and woman, ob- 


; serves Dr. Krause, there is probably no 
better insurance against colds than avoid- 
dance of too heavy clothing or overheated 
rooms. 
frequent cause of 
and accounts 
work, school or productive activity than 
any other disease. 


The common cold is the most 
illness in the country 
for more days lost from | 





care of the teeth were the primary fac- | 
tors in sickness costs. Conditions respon- 
sible for the largest combined expense in | 
order of importance were care of the 
teeth, puerperal conditions and minor 
respiratory conditions. | 
Most Expensive Illnesses | 
The most expensive single illnesses were | 
due to diseases of the bones, cancer, dis- | 
eases of the lungs, hernia and intestinal | 
obstruction, tumors, appendicitis, ulcers ot 
the stomach and intestines, and goiter. | 
The average expense of a case of hos-| 
pitalized illness was $163. Actually, the 
illnesses varied in cost from less than $10 
to more than $5,000 per case. In one- 
third of the cases the expense was greater | 
than the average, in one-quarter greater | 
than $200, and in almost one-fifth larger | 
than $250 each. | 
In one-quarter of the cases, hospital- 
ized illnesses accounted for 90 per cent 
or more of the total family expense for 
medical care, in two-fifths for 80 per, 
cent or more and in two-thirds for 50 
per cent or more 


Use of Refrigerating Units 
For Successive Food Crops 








XPERIMENTS conducted by the De-! 
partment of Agriculture have dem- 
onstrated the necessity for rapid refriger- 
ation of fruit after it has been picked. 
Every delay between the harvest of fruit 
and vegetables and refrigeration impairs 
the effectiveness of the process. | 

To meet this need for speedy delivery | 
to the refrigerator, the refrigerating in- 
dustry has developed units operated by 
gasoline engines and mounted on trucks. 
A tentative program has been worked out 
whereby the movable units can be used | 
over wide areas. 

Thus they can be used in Texas in May 
for refrigeration of spmach,. strawberries 
in June and July, and for lima beans in 
September. 





| 

Hold of Medicine Man } 

On Credulity of 
Sick Indian 


HE TRADITIONAL medicine man 
of the Indians remains a force }, 
that is difficult to combat in fostering 
health among the Wisconsin tribes, 
Says Cornelia Van Kooy, Director of 
Public Health Nursing, State of Wis- 
consin. . 

Routine reports from public health || 
nurses engaged in duty among Indians 
in Wisconsin contain numerous in- 
stances revealing that tribal medicine 
men continue to hold a superstitious 
power over their people and jealously 
oppose the methods of the white man 
in matters of health. 

The State policy is to win over the 
Indians from superstition to practical 
measures. Direct conflict with the 
practices of the medicine man are 
avoided, save in dire cases, with a view 
toward minimizing tribal ill-feeling to- 
ward the white race. Old practices are 
gradually being rcplaced by intelligent 
methods. 

Efforts are frequently hampered by 
the native practice of depending on the 
medicine man until a crisis is reached 
in a serious case, then calling upon the 
white race for nursing and medical 
care. This means an uphill fight, of 
course, and often a losing one, which 
is cited by the medicine man as proof 
that his technique is superior. 

Hospitalization of serious cases is 
usually difficult because of the Indian's 
inherent aversion to breaking the fam- 
ily circle even temporarily, especially 
in the case of children. Public health 
forces are largely surmounting this 
obstacle, and the Indian hospital at 
Hayward is operating at full capacity. 
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Do You Like | 
The United States News? 


IF you do, will you not help us extend our circulation? This ‘ 
coupon might be handy for a friend of yours. Will you 


pass it on to him? 


Or better yet, if you will send us a list of people to whom you 


think we should mail a sample co 
we shal] be glad to do so. 


pee reeeme SPECIAL INTRODUCT 

THE UNITED STATES NEWS. 
22nd and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A dollar is enclosed. 
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_ tion for her. 


GALA days in Washington. Every- 
F body in holiday humor. Push! 
Shove! Rush! Hurry! Street cars 
jammed. Costly limousines flound- 
ering. Twenty-cent taxis doing a 
land office business. 

Senators and _ Representatives 
come to town for last-minute bids 
on living quarters. Rush home for 
the holidays. 

Senator Hattie Caraway, Repre- 
sentative-elect Isabella Greenway, 
Representatives Edith Rogers, Flor- 
ence Kahn, Virginia Jenckes, Mary 
Norton. all at their desks for a fort- 
night or more. Score one for the 


ladies. 
* * 


Come Jan. 1, and the first con- 
tingent of 50 families will be in- 
stalled at Arthurdale,.W. Va. Sub- 
sistence farm project—PWA, CWA. 
“A really nice place to live,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Roosevelt, who takes a 
personal interest in the enterprise. 

The machine shops set up long 
since by the Society of Friends as 
an unemployment relief project 
have been transferred to a more 
advantageous location. Equipment 
originally of makeshift description 
has been amplified. Nancy Cook 
(Valkyl Shops, Hyde Park) is en- 
thusiastie over the furniture put out 
by the unemployed miners. She 
has made several trips to Arthur- 
dale. Friendly supervision. Ex- 
perienced in furniture-making, Miss 
Cook lent a hand in making certain 


* 


readjustments, reallocations, etc. 
All designed to facilitate the job in 
general. 


Mrs. Roosevelt looking forward to 
another trip at her earliest moment. 
Machine shop has a great fascina- 
She acknowledges an 
urge to go into action. Never tired 
working with such tools, but the 


prospect is alluring. 

AT THE group conference at the 
~“™“ White House called to consider 
the role of the consumer in the re- 


* * 


covery program, Mrs. Charles Cary 
Rumsey demonstrated her quick 
wit and tactfulness. She made an 
excellent presiding officer. She did 
not expect to preside. In a fashion, 
her old friend Mrs. Roosevelt 
“walked out on her.” The job was 
hers and she put it over. 

Always on hand a bit before sched- 
ule, she has her data tabulated. 
Invariably she carries a lusty tome. 
It’s a note book. Up-to-date— 
Ready reference. 

Convinced that the consumer 
phase of the NRA is a king-pin in 
the national recovery program, she 
is bound up in her job. 

P.S. A daughter of the late E. H. 
Harriman and an old friend of both 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Rumsey does not need to take 
a job in order to “enjoy the privi- 
leges of a Washington season.” 

* . - 


The White House is crowded to the 
gunwales. A Roosevelt family re- 
union is on, The President’s 
mother—great-grandmama _ Roose- 
velt—stands at one end of the gamut 
of years. Sistie and Buzzie Dall at 
the other. The James Roosevelts 
and their baby and Mrs. Donner 
Roosevelt and her small son are not 
likely to be in the assemblage. 

However, many, even to the third 
and fourth generation, of those who 
by birth or marriage rate the right 
to range the collateral branches of 
the Roosevelt family tree are num- 
bered in the gathering of the clans. 

A limited number of holiday greet- 
ing cards were sent out by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. In addi- 
tion to the usual good wishes the 
cards show a view of the White 
House taken from the southern 
gardens. 

* 

A great proportion of the White 
House family marketing is done at 
the Farm Women’s Market, a Mary- 
land enterprise just across the Dis- 
trict line. Mrs. Snyder, whose job 
it is to look after this phase of the 


domestic machinery, makes bi- 
weekly visits to the market. A prac- 
tical, business-like personage, she 


goes about the job, note book in 
hand, jotting down purchases, prices, 
and whatnot of such moment. 
Almost from the inception of the 
enterprise she has been a patron so 
her comings and goings are by way 
of being regarded with a fair degree 
of casualness by the farm women, 
most of whom are well to do and 
many of whom hold original deeds 
to properties held in fee simple by 
Colonial forbears. 
* 


* * 


West Point cadets and midship- 
men from Annapolis are arriving 
en masse. Homes wide open to 
them. Mainly boys from remote 
distances, there’s not a chance for 
a trip back home. The annual mid- 
winter Washington jaunt inaugu- 
rated six years ago is a life-saver. 
Sponsored by “society,” it has en- 
thusiastic official approval. 

Everybody wonders now why it 
took almost a century to conceive 
the big idea of looking after a com- 
pany of homesic': youths. Momen- 
tarily off the reservation, they are 
free for a few days from the rigidly 
Spartan rules and regulations which 
military and naval training de- 
mand. 

The “Middy-Pointer” ball is the 
climax of the visit. Admirals, gen- 
erals, colonels, and captains sit more 
or less prettily on the side lines. 
The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are “out front.” 

Betsy Dern, debutante daughter 
of the Secretary of War and Mrs. 
Dern, and debutante Eleanor Roose- 
velt, daughter of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy and Mrs. Henry 
L. Roosevelt, are factors in the fete. 


Grand party. Definitely social- 
official. 
The Assistant Secretary, Mr. 


Roosevelt, is a “fifth cousin.” 

“And don’t I just glory in that 
fact,” says his wife. 

“Me, too,” says daughter Eleanor. 


Guidance to Consumer in Selecting Sea Foods 


Place in Nutritive Economy Diet; Many Ways in Which 


R! 


as well as because of its price. 
value of rice is explained by the United | 
States Bureau of Home Economics. 


food costs it is a good thing to cook rice! 


any other combination. 


bran layers of that kernel, and in the 
germ, are some of the best food values of 
rice; 
and vitamins are here. 
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for Nutritive Values | 


[Information as to Vitamin Content of Marine Products Cortained in Various Publi- 
cations of the Bureau of Fisheries 





By FRANK T. BELL 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries 


JHAT INFORMATION does the Bureau of Fisheries have 

on the vitamin content of marine products? Are vitamins 
of importance in the diet? Are marine products a good source 
of vitamins? 

The Bureau of Fisheries has a considerable volume of litera- 
ture pertaining to the vitamin content of various seafoods and 
other marine products. This not only includes the literature 
available on the vitamin content of cod-liver oil and other fish 
oils, as described in a previous article in this series, but also 
information on vitamins in other products of the sea. 

Fisheries special memorandum 1061-A 
entitled “Look to the Sea for Your Diet,” 
describes briefly the vitamin potency of 
the marine products of commercial im- 
portance. 

Fisheries special memoranda 1738-19, 
1738-20, 1738-22, and Fisheries memoranda 
§-281, S-307 and S-318, contain informa- 
tion on the vitamin potency of several 
marine products. These pamphlets may 
be obtained directly from the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C., free of charge. 

In addition, the following literature may 
be purchased at the various indicated 
prices, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Their 
titles indicate the contents of the respective documents. 

Document 1000, entitled “Nutritive Value of Fish and Shell- 
fish (with Bibliography) ,” price 10 cents. 

Document 1065, entitled “Bibliography on Cod-Liver Oi] in 
Animal Feeding, with Noncritical Comments and Abstracts,” 
price 10 cents. 

Document 1090, entitled “Fish Meal in Animal Feeding, with 

Bibliography,” price 10c. 


Investigational report 3, entitled “Vitamin D in Menhaden 
Fish Oils,” price 5 cents. 

Investigational report 4, entitled “Commercial Production of 
Menhaden Fish Oil for Animal Feeding,” price 5 cents. 

Investigational report 12, entitled “Chemical and Physical 
Properties of Burbot-liver Oil and Its Vitamin Content,” price 
5 cents. 

Vitamins are of considerable importance in the diet. Every- 
day the results of scientific investigations are being published 
showing the increased necessity for the provision of an adequate 
balance of vitamins in both human and animal nutrition. 

As described in a previous article pertaining to the impor- 
tance of fish oils as a source of vitamins A and D, vitamins 
prevent and correct certain so-called “nutritional deficiency 
diseases,” such as rickets, scurvy, etc., and aid in general re- 
sistance to infectious diseases. Vitamins also are essential 
growth-promoting factors. 

Generally speaking, marine products as a class are an excel- 
lent source of vitamins. The exceptionally high content of 
cod-liver oil and other fish oils in vitamin# A and D is com- 


in this series. 

The natural oils in canned salmon and sardines (pilchard) 
have been found to be as good sources of vitamin D as cod- 
liver oil. Oysters and clams, if eaten raw, are specially good 
sources of vitamins A, B and D. Canned salmon and haddock 
are good sources of vitamin G. Compared with other vegetable 
products of land and sea, kelp is a relatively good source of 
vitamin A. 





FRANK T. BELL 


marine products is to stimulate interest of the American public 
in a great natural resource. The per capita consumption of 


with that of other important countries of the world. 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 











| 
and cheese croqueites; rice with prunes | 
| Or raisins; rice puddings—these are some 
| of the almost countless rice dishes the 
housekeeper can provide at modest cost | 


HI F D meat stews in a rice ring; rice in hot 
H QUALITY OF RICE | breads, fritters, or pancakes; rice scal- | 
|} loped with tomatoes; rice creole; rice 





Grain Can Be Cooked as Palatable Dish 


CE mixes well with almost anything. , brown rice may be cheaper, And some- 


It readily takes on flavor from other | times you can buy the rice polishings 


It is an economical food for this reason | mineral and vitamin values of the germ | should stand apart. 





monly known and has been discussed in a previous article 


The purpose of this series of articles on the food value of | 


fishery products in the United States is very low compared | 


[Slack Time tor Bee 


When Nectar Fails 


Honey Industry Slows Up When 
Orange Blossoms Go and No 
Other Supplies Offer 


(pRANGE BLOSSOM time in California 
is the busy season for bees, both in 
the field and hive departments of their 


After the orange 
beekeepers face 


honey-making industry 
blossoms have departed 
the managerial problem of providing other 
sources of raw material, or keeping the 
bees from starvation 

When the hopi lima bean, a poor source 
of nectar, was introduced in certain sec- 
tions of the State, it supplanted other lima 
bean varieties which had yielded an ade- 
quate supplementary supply. Beekeepers 
are trying to meet this condition by emer- 
gency measures that will give the swarms 
something to do in the period of enforced 


idleness 

Less of the orange blossom honey is be- 
ing taken from the hive, as one such 
emergency measure, so that the bees may 


live upon it during the period of scarcity 
according to specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture. Transportation of the bee 
to areas where supplies are more plentiful 
is the most common procedure 

The original crop rotations may soon be 
restored, as the hopi lima bean venture 
has not been particularly successful. Blos- 
soms of the alfalfa and foothill sage, where 
convenient, have proven a fruitful source 
of supply 

The orange honey crop of California 
amounts to from 15,000 to 30,000 120-pound 
cases annually. This year’s crop is about 
midway the extremes. Orange blossoms 
yield a clear white nectar and produce a 
honey of distinct flavor, according to bee 
experts 


Protecting Food Contents 
By Color Linings of Cans 


ys TIN cans are used in the preser- 

vation of food. those with special 
enamel linings are recommended for can- 
ning certain products 

Foods containing certain red pigment 
lose their color unless canned in specially 
prepared bright gold enamel lined tins, 
known as “R” cans, says the Bureau ol 
Home Economics. Cans with an enamel 
lining, called “C,” which is dull gold in 
should be used for canning 
foods high in protein; otherwise those 
foods darken. “C” enameled cans should 
never be used for acid foods. 

It is therefore necessary to know whicn 
tins should be used for each food. Snap 
beans, chicken and other meats, green 
including spinach okra and okra with 
tomato, and mixed vegetables should b 
canned in plain tin. Corn, succotash and 
peas should be canned in C enamel can 


Beets, berries of all kinds, cherries, pi- 
mentocs, plums, rhubarb, tomatoes, to- 
mato puree and juice should be canned 
in R enamel tins. Pickled beets shouid 


ge only in glass 


Effective Use of Violet Rays 
In Treating Tuberculosis 


Ts VETERANS’ BUREAU has had 
considerable success in treating tuber- 
culosis of the bones, glands, and other 
types which do not affect the lungs, by 
means of ultra-violet ray treatment 
Dr. Philip B. Matz, Chief of Medical 
Research of the Bureau, explains that too 
many hazards are involved to use this 
treatment for lung cases. However, the 
Bureau is watching the development of 
@ number of experiments along this line 
One of the most recent lamps designed 
for use in treatment of lung tuberculosis 
is so small that it may be used within the 
lungs. 





How to Dodge Penalties 
Of Overindulgence in 
Yuletide Feasting 


ya the odds favor overindul- 

gence in most American homes 
during the holiday season—with its 
traditional Christmas and New Year 
feasts—it is easily possible to lessen 
the danger of too rich food combina- 
tions 

The United States Bureau of Home 
"conomics suggests that applesauce 
may be substituted for milk in a fruit 
cake, thus eliminating a generous por- 
tion of calories 

If your egg nog gives you all the 
eggs you care to consume or imbide, 
then the Bureau has the timely sug- 
gestion of an eggless cake and, for your 
breakfast, eggless muffins. 

Grapefruit rinds can be prepared for 
use as the basis of a jelly that will 
blend well with the season’s abundance 
of sweets 


There are many such substitutions, 
according to the Bureau, which can 
be used 











brown rice, cover it after 30 minutes of 
gentle boiling, and let it simmer until 
it is cooked through and the water is 


absorbed 


Rice was not growing in this country 


| to the great satisfaction of most families. | when the first settlers came, but was in- 
To cook rice, boil it gently in plenty! troduced from Madagascar by a roving 


foods, and lends its delicate texture to| very cheap. This may be a good invest- Of water—two quarts of salted water to| sea captain in 1694. Now, we grow 
modify theirs, but keeps its own identity.|ment as an addition to white flour or |°Me€ cup of rice. When cooked the grains | nearly 39,000,000 bushels a year, chiefly 
Thus it makes good flavors go farther.| corn meal used in bread. It adds the should be tender but unbroken, andjin Louisiana, Texas, California. and 


For best results with ' Arkansas. 





The food | and the bran coats of the rice kernel. 
Rice cooked in milk for breakfast; rice 


C . , | in soups; rice with gravy; rice and fish; 
In food value, white rice is an energy | 





| engermation Required with Application for 


giver. Polished rice is composed chiefly Loans to Private Corporations. Circular 
of a very digestible starch. — - No. 3, Fedl. imergency Administration of 
If the consumer is trying to keep down Air-inflated Ice Cream; Public Works. Apply at Administration 


Information Required with Preliminary Ap- 
plications for Loans for Low-Cost Housing 


Loss of Butterfat Re- 


in milk. In that combination it is re- or Slum_ Clearance Projects. Circular No 

arded as star’ . rell- ”y 4, Fedl. Emergency Administration of Pub- 

. t ‘an Fp Lye > hy — nee duces Food Value lic Works, Apply at Administration 

iet. As with ot promi hag mi “ oo sdiccopeestietliteasis Children's Progress, | 1833-1933. Children’s 

consumer can get along wi ewer foods, ‘ . Bur., Labor Dept. Apply at Bureau 

and cheaper ones than if you begin with I OW MUCH CREAM—and air—in || (L33-116) 
your ice cream? askes the Con- aos Currant Spreads White-Pine Blister 


ust. Mistellaneous 


publication No 


The cheapest rice is white rice, sold in|} Sumers’ Guide, organ of the Con- Agriculture Dept. Price, 5 cents. Appiy at 
bulk. This is the rice grain after it is |] Sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural }) Dept. (Agr28-1097) | 


milled, and polished. Rough rice, or || Adjustment Administration. Manufac- || capital Stock Tax. Regulations 64 under sec- 


ae : i to : n “inflate” their i m tion 215 of NIRA. Internal Revenue Bur.. 
paddy, is the rice grain in its hull; the | turers ca inflate” their ice cream, reas. De ; 

4 it i 7 ; ; Treas. pt. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt 
hull is unfit for food. it is stated, with more air than it of Docs. (33-26506) 


should contain. 

The more air a manufacturer works 
into his ice cream, the more gallons 
he gets from a given weight of ingre- 
dients, according to the Consumers’ 
Guide. A quart of ice cream may con- 
tain from 31 to 56 per cent air, with 
a corresponding gain or loss in butter- 
fat content. 

The Consumers’ Guide has been urg- 
ing the adoption of standards of ice 
cream, so that the buyer and consumer 
know how much cream and air 


But the kernel after the hull is removed | 


Tests of Varieties and Strains of Large-Seeded 
is what we know as brown rice. In the 2. 


Virginia-Type Peanuts. Circular No. 27 
Agriculture Dept. July, 1933. Apply at 
pt. 


Mothers’ Aid, 1931. Bureau Publication No. 
220, Children’s Bureau, Labor Dept. Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

(L33-117) 


arding Apptications for Loans 
or purpose of paying Process- 
ing Taxes, Compensating Taxes, and Taxes 
on Floor Stocks under Section 19 (C) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
Circular No. 9, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Aug., 1933. Apply at Corporation 
(32-26143) 


for most of the protein, minerals, 


But the brown rice grains become ran- | 
cid if kept very long on the grocery 
shelves. This, and the fact that the deal- 
ers say the demand for brown rice is 
small, make the cost of hanlding greater 
and explains why brown rice sells for a 


Information Reg 
| m R. F. 











few cents more per pound than white | ™4Y Marketing Agreement and License for Clin 
Ss : ; : ! ! ; rs 

rice. he is getting for his money. Peaches Canned in State of California 
: Marketing Agreement No. 2. license No 2 

In the neighborhood of rice mills, | | Marketing Agreement Series No. 1, License 
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Adjustment 
Dept Apply 


Under French Mandate 


and in Fernando Po. Trade Promotion Se- 
ries Ne. 148. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur.. Commerce Dept. Price. 10 cents 
Apply at Supt. of Docs (33-26530) | 
Federal Leggislation, Regulations, and Rul- | 
ings Affecting Cooperative Extension Work | 
in Agricultural and Home Economics. | 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
(Agr33-121) | 
Foreign Consular Offices in U. §. Publication | 
No 5, State Dept., July 1, 1933. Price, | 
10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
(32-26478) 


Labor Productivity in Automobile Tire Tn- 


dustry. Labor Statistics Bur.. Bulletin No 

585. productivity of labor series, Labor Dept 

Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
(L33-121) 


Default and Adjustment of Argentine For- 
eign Debts, 1890-1906. Trade Promotion Se- 
ries No 
merce Bur 
cents Apply at Supt 

Supplement to The _ Interstate 
Act—amendments and additional 
tion subsequent to July 1. 1929 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Three Bacterial Spots of Tomato Fruit. Cir 


145, and Domestic Com- 


Price, 10 


Foreign 
Commerce 


Commerce 
legisla- 
Price, 10 











cular No. 282 Agriculture Dept., Augu | 
1933 Price, 5 cents Apply at Supt 
Docs ( Agr.33-365 








The Survival of European Corn-Borer Larvae | 


in Barns and Other Storage Places. C reular | 

No. 281, Agriculture Dept August 933. | 

Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Doc 
(Agr33-364) | 
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Suggestions for Liberal, 
Adequate and Emergency 
Diets Adjusted to Nutri- 
tive Content and Cost 


\ ASTER DIET indexes, to provide a 
scientific annual guide for the Na- 
tion, enabling families throughout the 
country to know how they can get the 
most food for their money, have just been 
drafted by the home economists of the 
Department of Agriculture. These plans 
translate the scientific facts on food 
values and nutrition into specific quanti- 
ties of foods on a two-way basis, nutritive 
content and cost 
Four typical diets 


at 


four levels of cost 


are included: A liberal diet when there 
is plenty of money to spend on food; a 
moderate-cost adequate diet: a minimum- 
cost adequate diet; and a restricted diet 
only for emergency use. such as relief 
agencies in many localities, have been 


forced to follow during the last few years, 
Annual Food Requirements 

Each of these plans gives the quantity 
of foods needed yearly per capita on the 
basis of our population according to the 
1930 census. 

Starting with pounds of ‘flour and ce- 
reals and quarts of milk, the list gives 
definite quantities for each group of 
foods as delivered to the consumer's door, 
For example, on flour and cereals it runs: 


Liberal diet, 100 pounds: moderate-cost 
adequate diet, 160 pounds; minimum-cost 
adequate diet, 224 pounds; restricted diet 


for emerg 

In the 
reau of Home Economics, 
could be made for waste by the consumer 
wastes in distribution. Waste in the 
it points out, is difficult to esti- 


ency use, 240 pounds 
per capita figures, says the Bu- 
little allowance 


or 
kitchen 
mate, 
Margins to Cover Losses 

In converting the per capita diet fig- 
ures into crop-production guides, suitable 
margins must be added to cover losses in 
harvesting and grading, deterioration in 
transportation and storage, and so on to 
final retail distribution. The pattern diets 
are broken down into quantities of foods 
for individuals and for families of differ- 
ent make-up. 

The nutrition experts find that, after 
four years of age and through adolescence, 
boys and girls need different quantities of 


food An active growing boy generally 
needs the most food when he is 15 to 18 
and a girl when she is 13 to 16. Adults 


differ also in their food needs 
on whether they are men or 
whether they have indoor 
strenuous out-of-door work 
The diet plans recognize all the widely 
different food needs of persons from baby- 


depending 
women and 
jobs or do 


hood to adult age and work them out in 
terms of pounds, quarts and dozens of 
standard foodstuffs 


Food Budget for Entire Year 

“So practical and so definite is the in- 
formation,” says the Bureau, “that an ex- 
tension worker can sit down with a 
farmer and his wife and help them to 
make out a food budget for the year 
ahead, telling exactly how much of each 
kind of food they need to grow at home 
and how much they will have to buy in 
order to keep the family well nourished. 

“Or a social-welfare worker advising a 
group of city women can help them draw 
up market lists to suit their incomes, 
never forgetting what this food means to 
family health.” 

Figured on the 1931-32 retail 
prices, the costs of four pattern diets 
range from $61 to $165 per capita per year. 
Using the same price level, $79 is required 
to buy a restricted emergency diet for an 
active man and $215 to provide him a lib- 
eral dict The minimum-cost and the 
moderate-cost adequate diets fall in be- 
tween 


basis of 


the 


Diet for Emergency Use 

The lowest diet is included only 
emergency use. It is not, points out 
what dieticians would ever rec- 
ommend from choice. But it does show 
how to lay out a meager amount of food 
money to get the greatest amount in nu- 
tritive value. The quantities of food it 
represents are those below which no diet 
can safely fall 

Relief workers and others cooperating 
in this plan for a low-cost diet helped 
many families to weather the crisis with- 
out permanent damage to health. 

Adequate diets at minimum and mod- 
erate cost recommend freer use of milk, 
vegetables, fruits, lean meats, and eggs. 
They appeal more to the appetite, and 
they furnish a generous margin of safety 
on the nutritive side. The liberal diet at 
the top of the scale will promote better 
than average nutrition 

Emphasis on Nutritive Food 

Although many families of skilled wage 
earners and well-to-de business and pro- 
fessional men spend enough money on 
their tables serve this iiberal and 
above-average diet regularly, it is the be- 
lief of the Bureau that probab!v relatively 
few select food which has as high a nu- 
tritive value 

A survey of a group of farm and village 
families in what is normally a prosperous 
part of central New York State showed 
that while their food had a money value 
somewhere between the minimum and 
moderate cost adequate diet mentioned, 
the diets of more than two-thirds of the 
families were not adequate nutritionally 


for 
the 


to 


| as judged by present standards 








When you visit New York 
make The Ambassador your 
home. Here you will find su- 
perb surroundings, a location 
that is central, personalized 
service and unexcelled cuisine. 


Rates $5 up 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroell, General Manager 
Park Avenue, 51st to 52nd Streets, New Yard 
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Booster Powers 
For Labor Board 
In Code Disputes 





President’s Order Defines 
Four Points of Authority 
To Deal With Conflicts of 
Worker and Employer 





Supported now by a presidential order 
broadening its powers, the National La- 
bor Board, today, needs only a_ specia) 
act of Congress to turn it into a definite 
supreme court for settlement of labor dis- 
putes. That act is looked for during the 
session just ahead. 

President Roose on Dec. 16, bul- 
warked the authority of the Labor Board 
to the full extent of his power. His ac- 
tion, made public Dec. 18, was taken after 
the threat to the Board's authority made 
by the Weirton Steel Co. in refusing to 
permit Federal supervision of an election 
held by its employes. 

Four Powers Defined 

The President outlined four powers that 
are reposed in the National Labor Board. 
As he set them down they are: 

1.—To settle by mediation, conciliation 
or arbitration all controversies between 
employers and employes which tend to 
impede the purposes of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

2—To establish local or regional boards 
upon which employers and employes shall 
be equally represented, and to delegate 
thereto such powers and territorial juris- 
diction as the National Labor Board may 
determne. 

3.—To revew the determinations of the 
local or regional boards where the public 
interest requires. 

4.—To make rules and regulations gov- 
erning its procedure and the discharge of 
its functions. 

Growth of National Labor Board 

The functions. the power and the im- 
portance of the National Labor Board 
have just grown without much previous 
concern over the real authority vested 
in it. The Board was created Aug. 5. 1933, 
to “pass promptly on any case of hard- 
ship or dispute that may arise from in- 
terpretation or application of the Presi- 


velt, 


dent’s Reemployment Agreement.” The 
PRA is the Blanket Code that now is 
largely superseded by individual codes. 


Yet the order creating the Board had 
made no reference to individual codes, 
because at the time the theory was that 
each industry would settle its own labor 
troubles. 

With the growth of labor trouble, the 
NLB reached out first as an advisor in 
trying to bring the workers and employ- 
ers together. Then it became something 
of a board of arbitration, supplementing 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

3ut as labor disputes assumed growing 
importance and threatened the recovery 


program, the Board expanded its func- 
tions. It set up regional boards. It de- 
vised a formula for settlement of strikes 


and then imposed that formula when nec- 
essary to get action. 
No Mention in Law 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
under which the Labor Board functions 
does not make mention of it, Senator 
Robert F. Wagner. of New York, is chair- 
man of the Board and the guiding genius 
in its development 

Both labor and capital have taken ex- 
ception to the findings of the Board 
The first open flouting of its power oc- 
curred when the Weirton Steel Co, re- 
fused to submit to the rules outlined for 
holding an employe election, and sug- 
gested that it would welcome a court test 

Scores of disputes have been settled 
through the good offices of the Labor 
Board. It now functions as an integral 
part of the Recovery set-up, and congres- 
sional authority for its activities ex- 
pected by members to be forthcoming on 
request. 

How the Labor 
its present powers is 
pute between workers 
the Philadelphia taxicab business. 
Drivers struck on Noy. 26. The Philadel- 
phia regional board of the NLB stepped 
in, assumed jurisdiction, and rendered a 
decision in the case which was rejected 
by the company and in part by the 
drivers. 

Decision in Taxicab Case 

Then the National Labor Board took over 
the case, Dec. 9, and, on Dec. 18, rendered 
its decision after having heard the parties 
to the dispute on Dec. 12. The Board de- 
cided that the company’s insistence that 
employes do their collective bargaining 
through an organization known as the 
“P.R.T. Cooperative Plan” is contrary to 
the rights granted by Section 7a of the 
NIRA. It held that other matters in- 
volved required more information and that 
these points be arbitrated. Pending arbi- 
tration the men are to go back to work. 

In another case settled during the week, 
street-car employes in Tulas and the man- 
agement of the street-car company got 
together on terms submitted by the NLB 
and a strike threat was avoided. 

As one more indication of its activities 
the Board, on Dec. 18, requested that a 
survey be made of wages in the silk and 
rayon industry. This survey would be used 
to settle disputes over wage rates in the 
industry. 

In some industries under codes, notably 
textile and now the motor-bus industry, 
there is created an industrial relations 
board to settle disputes that arise between 
workers and employers. When trobues oc- 
cur in fields that have their own agencies 
for settlement the National Labor Board 
steps in only when requested. 

The NLB has carefully remained entirely 
separate from the management of the 
NRA. It is an independent agency with 
offices on the seventh floor of the Com- 
merce Building. NRA is housed on the 
third and fourth floors 

The National Labor Board announced 
Dec. 21 that it was considering a course 
of action to take in investigating reported 
abuses accorded labor in the anthracite 
coal region. A_ fact-finding committee 
referred to abuses of a serious nature in 
a report made to the Labor Board 
Charges were made to the committee that 
jobs were being sold and that other abuses 
had crept into the situation in the mine 
districts. An impartial body to make a 
thorough investigation is under consid- 
eration. 


The 
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Board functions under 
indicated in the dis- 
and emplovers in 





Record for Tree Planting 
Set in National Forests 


Trees have been planted on more than 
48.000 acres of land in National forests 
in the last six months. most of the work 
having been done by workers in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps The planting 
during this period, according to the Forest 
Service, was great than that of any 
Similar period. Last year about half as 
imany acres were planted to trees 
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Distillers’ Quotations Publis! 


What Liquor Costs Consumers 
Over Wholesale Prices 








1ed by FACA—9 Millions in 


Revenues Collected in 12 Days—Rum-runners’ Activities 





ptnet formal action looking toward a/| 

reduction in liquor prices was taken 
the past week, when the Federal Alcohol | 
Control Administration made public whole- 
sale price lists of a number of distillers, as | 
furnished by Dr. J. T. Doran, distillers’ 
code authority. | 

Dr. Doran outlined the distillers’ } 
dilemma as an inability to get adequate | 
supplies of aged liquor and lack of facili- 
ties to meet an enormous public demand. 

Previously, Dr. Doran had informed the 
FACA that there was general misunder- | 
standing as to the constituents of blended | 
whiskies. He explained that only neutral | 
middle run spirits, the purest distillate, 
are added to whisky in the blending pro- 
cess. 

The water used, he added, is distilled, so 
that the product is of high purity and has 
no relation to so-called “cut whisky,” | 
where alcohol of questionable orgin and 
purity may have been used. 

Revelation of wholesalers’ prices 
looked upon as a means of bringing the 
force of public opinion to bear upon 
present high costs. 

Prices at Distillery 
And What Consumer Pays 

Typical profit on liquor is shown by 
analysis of prices for a widely-sold brand 
of gin. Distillers’ price, f. 0. b., is $9 for 
a case of 12 quart bottles; this includes 
Federal taxes. It retails at a Maryland 
county dispensary for $2 a quart, having 





is 


recently fallen from an early December 
$2.50. In the $1.25 margin between dis- 
tillery and consumer, there is paid 27 
cents a quart Maryland tax. leaving 98 


cents to account for transportation, han- 
dling and retail profit. 

In general, prices of blended whisky at 
the distillery range from $12 to $35 a 
case, including Federal tax. This price 
is for 12 quarts, From 50 cents to $1 a 
case is added if the whisky is bottled in 
pints. 

Legal liquor brought the Federal Gov- 
ernment more than $9,000,000 in the first 
12 days of this month. The Treasury De- 
partment announced at the same time 
that it was engaged through the Coast 
Guard in fighting a rum fleet of 173 ves- 
sels which hang off the coasts of the 
country from time to time and act as 
supply ships for smugglers. 

Beer having more than 3.2 per cent of 
alcohol supplied more revenue to the 
Treasury in the days just preceding and 
following repeal than did distilled spirits 
or any other alcoholic beverage. 
Revenue Collections 
From Alcoholic Beverages 

The internal revenue collections in 
liquor between Dec. 1 and Dec. 12 were: 
From distilled spirits and wines, $3,174,388; 
from beer with a high alcoholic conten! 
$3,565,180; from beer with 3.2 per cent ol 
alcohol or less, $2,126,792. 

Federal occupational taxes added an- 
other $153,000. Retailers paid $191,148 for 
Federal licenses, wholesalers paid $49,564 
and rectifiers paid $4,100. 

Although repeal did not legalize the sale 
of liquor under Federal law until Dec. 5 
liquor taxes began to flow in before that 
date, as distillers and brewers began dis- 
tribution in anticipation of repeal. 

Of the 173 rum smuggling vessels which 
are known to be operating around Amer- 
ican ports, only 24 were actually off the 
coasts on Dec. 18, according to the Treas- 
ury. The rest were in their home ports 
Four of the rum fleet fly French flags, 
and 165 are of British registry, the Treas- 


A 


ury declares. 
To help combat the smugglers, the 
Treasury has asked the Navy for air- 


planes which can be sent to the Pacific 
coast. Planes are needed there, the Treas- 
ury explains, to combat smugglers flying 
in from Mexico and from rum ships flying 
off the coast 

The Treasury enlarged its revenue en- 
forcement staff by borrowing 750 prohi- 
bition agents from the Department of Jus- 
tice. The agents are vested with the same 
powers possessed by revenue Officers. 


Conditions Clarified 


By New Regulations 

The Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration issued a series of temporary rul- 
ings in the past week, in which it dis- 
solved some of the confusion in the liquor 
business which has arisen out of the re- 
cently adopted codes. 

Importers are required to have permits | 


to bring in samples of liquor. Such 


samples must. be used for commercial 
purposes 

Agents for foreign exporters who solicit 
orders in the United States must obtain 
a permit, the FACA has rukd. In ad- 
dition, they must get an entry permit for | 
any beverages imported. On top of that, | 
they must make monthly reports to FACA 
of all orders solicited. 

Sales of spirits in bulk for strictly in- 
dustrial purposes by distillers and whole- 
lers of beverage liquors are permitted 


sa 
if the resultant products are unfit for 
beverage use. 

Bulk sales may be made only to 


rectifiers, blenders and dispensaries, and 
other agencies operated and maintained 
by a State or political subdivision, if the 
spirits are to be used for beverages, 
medicinal spirits in beverage form, or dis- 
tilled spirits in beverage form for culinary 
purposes. 

Warehouse receipts for distilled spirits 
in bond, issued before the codes became 
effective, are not governed by the codes, 
the FACA ruled. State laws and code 
rules, as affecting consignees, must be ob- 
served. 

In all cases where sales of liquor were 
concluded before codes became effective, 
seller may make delivery in accordance 
with terms of the sale, if in conformity 
with law. Where contracts had not been 
completed on effective date of the ap- 
plicable code, or where title remained in 
the seller, are subject to code provisions. 


Ruling Is Issued 


On Japanese ‘Sake’ 

Certain gin producers, whose product is 
not made by a single distillation from 
mash, wort or wash or including redis- 
tillation by a flavorit.z process, have been 
transferred to the Distilled Spirits Recti- 
fying Industry, under FACA order 

The Japanese beverage known as “sake” 
is classified by FACA as a fermented ce- 
‘real beverage. When temporary im- 
porters’ permits expire, importers of sake 
will be required to have a permanent per- 
mit under Article II, Section 1(d) of the 
License for the Importers of Alcoholic | 
Beverages, issued Dec. 6 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Director Joseph H. Choate, of FACA, 
announced Dec. 21 that quotas of im- 
ports allocated to France and Portugal | 
have been exhausted and that the quotas | 
allocated to other foreign nations are 
nearing the exhaustion point. 

He announced that negotiations are un- 
der way to step up the allotments to some 
nations. 

A list of temporary permits issued 
distillers was made public Dec. 21. 


to 


Liquor Label to Tell | 
What Bottle Contains 


New York City’s Rules May Be 
Generally Adopted 

Liquor labels in New York City mus} 
tell the consumer what the bottle 
contains, under rules adopted last week 
by the city board of health. Joseph H.| 
Choate Jr., head of the Federal Alcohol | 
Control Administration, suggested that | 
the New York rules may be adopted | 
rather generally. 

New York recognizes three kinds of | 
whisky: Straight, blended and imitation. | 
The Jabel must state which type of spirits 
Then, if a straight | 
the age of the 


just 


contains 
must state 


bottle 
it 


the 
whisky 
product | 

In the case of blended and imitation 
whiskies, the label also must say: “Arti- 
ficially colored and flavored.” It must go 
still farther, and cite the ingredients, if | 
imitation. If grain alcohol is present in| 
blended types, it must meet standards of | 
the United States Pharmacopeia, and the 
amount must be specified 

Whisky may not be labeled for me-} 
dicinal use unless it is aged in the wood | 





not less than four years, 
Shortly before these rules were an- 
nounced, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, City 


Health Commissioner, had announced that | 
tests by chemists had revealed that 40} 
per cent of the samples they analyzed | 
were no better than “imitation whisky.” | 


SCIENCE TO CARRY ON | 
WITH AID OF CWA FUNDS 





Smithsonian Exploration of 


Indian Mounds and Other 


Projects to Be Resumed With Force of Relief Workers 


Scientists of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, kept from their usual field trips be- 
cause of economy measures, are being 
given opportunity for renewed explorations 
through use of Civil Works Administration 
funds 

M. W. Stirling, who has directed archeo- 
logical expeditions for the Smithsonian in 
many parts of the world, has mapped out 
a program of Winter exploration of Indian 
mounds and sites of old Indian villages 
in southern sections of the country. While 
Smithsonian scientists will direct the work, 
the men to carry it out will be employed 
by the CWA. 

Starting the projects at this time some- 
the 


what reverses the usual policy of 
Smithsonian, which is to carry on explo- 
ratory work during the Summer, reserv- 


ing the Winter for examination and study 
of data. The CWA projects are pointed 
out by Smithsonian officials as a real boon 
to the program of scientific research, dras- 
tically contracted in most fields because of 
lack of funds. 
Thirty-three Expeditions Made 

Back in 1931, before severe cuts had been 

made in annual appropriations and other 


}sources of income, the Smithsonian con- 


ducted 33 expeditions in many parts of 
the world. In that year 25 special lines of 
research were carried out in anthropology, 
biology, geology, and astrophysics. 

Lack of funds has prevented publication 
of a large part of the manuscripts prepared 
as a result of this work. Publication of 
practically all scientific reports has been 
suspended. 

Just what the ban on publication means 
in the restriction of current scientific 
knowledge can best be shown by citing the 
1931 record, when 121 volumes and pam- 
phiets were issued, including 50 by the 
Smithsonian, 63 by the National Museum, 
7 by the Bureau of Ethnology, and 1 by 
the astrophysics observatory 


| 
— | 





Important work now in abeyance in-/| 
cludes that carried on by Dr. W. F. Foshag | 
in rare minerals of Mexico, studies of bird 
life in the island of Hispaniola by Dr. 
Alexander Whetmore, and anthropological 
work in Alaska by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. 

Although funds for publication of new 
Gata are lacking, the astrophysics work 
has been extended with a minimum outlay 
to a mountain near Mount Sinai, in Egypt. 
Work being done there is supplementary 
to observations at Table Mountain, Calif., 
and at Montezuma, Chile. Solar records, | 
to be fully effective, have required observa- | 
tion in Africa, but in the past the Smith- | 
sonian has had the misfortune to find 
unsatisfactory sites. 

J. Townsend Russell, at his own ex- 
pense, is continuing archeological work 
launched on a 10-year program in France. 
with the cooperation of the University of 
Toulouse. ; 

Cave Dwellings Studied 

Significant work in tracing evidences of 
cave-dwellers’ civilization in the Ozarks. 
through Arkansas and Louisiana, has been 
halted, but may get a new start with CWA 


funds. Wilson M. Walker has been direct- 
ing this activity, which has resulted in 


several important discoveries which have 
not yet been announced. 

One of the greatest set-backs to the 
Smithsonian's program was in its Alaska 
work. This was carried on for several 
years under considerable difficulty. H. B. | 
Collins spenf several years there; James | 
A. Ford remained there one Winter, and 
others of the staff made significant dis- | 
coveries throwing light on prehistoric mi- 
grations from the Far East to this conti- 
nent by the northwest route 

Appropriations of the Smithsonian have 
been sufficiently maintained to permit re- 
tention of the entire staff. Scientists who 








have been pt from their usual fie 
tudies have been making intensive studies 
of data previously obtained 


Doubtful Status 


| Of Cases Under» 


Prohibition Law reory Advanced That Great Mass of Land 


Court Decisions Conflict on 
Liability of Violators of 
Act Based on the Repealed 
Amendment 


In the wake of repeal has come a series 
of legal problems which the courts are 
trying to unravel. Among them is a con- 
troversy over the status of prosecuticns 
under the National Prohibition Act. It 
involves cases which were under way but 
not concluded on Dec. 5. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has set for hearing Jan. 15 an appeal by 
the Department of Justice which chal- 
lenges a decision of a Federal district court 
in North Carolina. 

The district court held that repeal of 
the 18th Amendment served to wipe out 
all penalties and criminal liabilities in- 
curred under the prohibition law, where 
trial has not been completed. 

Two other rulings are in similar vein 
A Federal district court in Pennsylvania 
said that the entire subject matter of the 
indictment at issue has been taken awa; 
from the jurisdiction of the United States 
Therefore, the court ruled, it is without 
power to impose a sentermce. 

Court’s Decisions Vary ~ 

And a Federal appellate court in Cali- 
fornia held that a defendent who had been 
indicated, tried and convicted prior to 
appeal, and whose case was before it, was 
entitled to be discharged. The court tool 
the position that the defendant must be 
discharged because there had been no final 
judgment prior to repeal 

On the other hand, a Federal court in 
Minnesota rules that the Government can 
prosecute under the prohibition laws, de- 
spite repeal, but the court withheld 
further trial of liquor cases until it could 
study other recent decisions on the subject 

The Federal appellate court in the fifth 
district ruled that repeal had voided cases 
involving prohibition law violations. The 
opinion annulled the conviction of an 
offender by the Federal District Court of 
Western Texas. 

In Indiana, a Federal district judge held 
that repeal had taken jurisdiction of pro- 
hibition cases out of the court's hands. 
The judge announced he would dismiss 
prohibition cases as fast as they came 
before him. 

What Precedents Say 

The doctrine that repeal of a crimina! 
law frees those being prosecuted under it 
can be traced back to the seventeenth cen- 
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___-250 Million 


Huge North Atlantic Continent 





Years Ago —— 





Subsided 


Slowly Beneath Waters 


TMHE THEORY that an actual conti- 

nental area occupied the whole of 
the present North Atlantic region more 
than 250,000,000 years ago is advanced by 
| Prof. Albert Gilligan, an English geologist, 
in a paper forming a part of the annual 
report of the Smithsonian Institution 
just issued. 

Such a concept, according to Prof. Gil- 
ligan, is necessary to explain the rock 
formations of Scotland. Scandinavia, 
Spitzbergen and parts of North America. 

This area, the geologist explains, did not 
disappear beneath the sea with dramatic 
suddenness as legend says was the case 
with the Atlantis of Plato, but subsided 
Slowly through many millions of years, 
and a fragment of it may have projected 
above water when the Norsemen were 
making their earliest voyages to Iceland 
and Greenland. 


Evidence of Rocks 


In Norway and Scotland 


In the Atlantis of Plato, says Prof. Gil- 
ligan, we are told of a great island lying 
in the western ocean beyond the Pillars 


of Hercules. It was inhabited by the 
descendants of Poseidon, or Neptune, to 
whom Atlantis had been given when the 
whole earth was divided out among the 
gods. 

Plato gives a most detailed account of 
the form of the island, which was cir- 


cular and surrounded by two other zones 
of land separated by zones of water. The 


tury, when Sir Matthew Hale worte: | 


“When an offense is made treason or 
felony by an act of Parliament, and then 
the act is repealed, the offenses committed 
before such repeal, and the proceedings 
thereunder, are discharged, unless there 
be a saving clause.” 

Several] States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have blanket saving clauses to cover 
| just such situations, but in the case of 
the 18th Amendment, both the Amend- 
ment and its supporting enforcement law 
went out with repeal. 
| Speaking for the Supreme Court, Chief 
| Justice Marshall ruled a century ago that 
| “if subsequent to the judgment and be- 
fore the opinion of the appellate court a 
law intervenes and positively changes the 
rule which governs, the law must be 
| obeyed. In such a case the court must 
| decide according to existing laws, and if 
it be necessary to set aside a judgment 
/ rightful when rendered, but which cannot 
be affirmed but in violation of law, the 
judgment must be sent aside.” 


story goes on to say that the land sank 
beneath the waves in a single night. 

Prof. Gilligan, however, advances the 
hypothesis of an ancient northern Atlan- 
tis, whose great rivers deposited the sedi- 
ment which formed the upper crustal lay- 
ers of the lands now bordering the North 
Atlantic. 

In Scotland and Norway, he points out, 
there are great thicknesses of rock dating 
from the pre-Cambrian geological period, 
more than a half billion years ago, which 
are sedimentary in origin and which 
n.ineralogical analysis shows to be quite 
different from the underlying anicent land 
surface. This latter can be seen rising 
into hills 2,000 feet high with correspond- 
ing valleys, while the ancient sedimentary 
deposits fill the hollows and mantles 
round the hills. 

The evidence points to the greater part 
of this vast accumulation of sediments, 
especially in Scotland, having been de- 
rived from some area of rock types differ- 
ent from the older rocks of the country 
upon which it rests. Where it is best de- 
veloped, it has a total thickness of nearly 
three miles. A somewhat similar condi- 
tion is found on the Keweenawan penin- 
sula of Michigan. 


Estimates of Size 
Of “Lost Continent” 

As for the size of the “lost 
Prof. Gilligan says: 

“The present-day Mississippi, with its 
tributaries, drains an area the size of 
Europe with the exception of Russia, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, and its delta covers an 
area of 12,300 square miles. The delta is 
advancing about 262 feet per annum at 
the Passes and the amount of detritus 
brought down each year would build a 
| prism 268 feet high on a base having an 
jarea of one square mile. The belt of 
clastic deposits surrounding the North 
Atlantic and derived from the ancient 
land mass would make up many such 
deltas as that of the Mississippi, and cor- 
|respondingly must the land mass from 
| which these were derived have exceeded 
that which has so far been laid under 
contirbution for the Mississippi Delta. 

“Summing up al] the evidence, it ap- 
pears to me convincing that the present 
|land masses surrounding the North At- 
jlantic, even when brought together as has 
|been suggested by Wegener and others 
could not give us all that is required in 
the type and amount of sediment, and 
| therefore, either these lands must them- 
selvse be much extended beyond their 
present boundaries and these extended 


continent 


Negro Children Keen 
For School Training 








Census Bureau Notes Lessened 
Illiteracy in 53 Cities 


Negro illiteracy in the United States ig 
decreasing. 

The Bureau of the Census made public 
Dec. 20, statistics based on the 1930 cen- 
sus, showing percentages of Negro illiter- 
ates in the 53 cities of the United States 
having 15,000 or more Negro inhabitants. 
These percentages generally decreased as 
compared with similar statistics from the 
1920 census. 

The younger generation of this group of 
citizens receives and takes advantage of 
greater educational facilities, it is dise 
closed by the Bureau's analysis. Illiteracy, 
it was stated, is confined almost wholly to 
the adult Negro population in these cities, 
this being shown by the fact that in only 
12 of the 53 cities did Negro illiterates 
under 21 years of age constitute 5 per cent 
or more of the total number. These citics 
were Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Savannah, 
Miami, Jackson, Miss. New York, Chare 
lotte, Durham, Winston-Salem, Charlese 
ton and Columbia. 
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areas consist of different materials from 
those which characteriize the present 
fragments, or there was an actual conti- 
nental area occupying the whole of the 
present North Atlantic which has since 
broken up and foundered.” 








| —with instruc- 
| tions to fill out and 
| mail for information 
| about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 
It's a story you'll want to hear 
Need we add that there is of cour 
no obligation . 
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Oy TIME CAN AGE GOOD WHISKY. With due regard for that well-known truth, Hiram Walker 
& Sons distill ‘‘Canadian Club’’ for high quality and absolute purity. Only after 
years of aging is this fine whisky ready for its government-bonded bottling. Every 
bottle bears a government stamp certifying the year of distillation—your positive 
guarantee of mellow smoothness and your assurance of consistently fine quality. 
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hod of Valuing Home 
for Mortgage Relief . . . 





Average Rental Value Over Period of 10 
Years as Basis of Formula for App ‘aisal 
of Property on Which Loan Is Sought 





By T. D. WEBB 


Vice Chairman, Home Owners’ Loon Corporation 


Nesey BASIS of establishing valuations 

for governmental refinancing of 
home mortgages has been a question of 
interest to home owners ever since the 
establishment of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. The question has re- 
cenily come very much into promi 
nence, and an explanation of the pro- 
cedure may be helpful 

Appraisal forms and regulations were 
drawn up by the Corporation after con- 
sultation with a committee of experis 
from the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers, a part of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Board 
headed by Phillip W. Kniskern of New 
York, president of the institute 

Particular care has been taken im 
the selection and training of appraiser 
in the employ of the local offices of the 
Corporation. In many cases real estate 
men of outstanding ability have been 
retained on a fee basis. State mai- 
agers have been instructed that all ap- 
praisers shall have a knowledge from 
experience of the value of property i: 
the territory in which they are op- 
erating 

Each appraiser should have one or 
more of the following qualifications: 

At least five years of actual full time 
experience in the real estate brokerage 
and appraisal business; 

At least five years experience as a" 
appraiser of residential properties for a 
banking or home financing institution; 

Experience in assessing residential 
property for the city, town, county or 
State government; 

Be qualified as an expert appraiser 
in court; 

Be a member of the American In- 
Stitute of Real Estate Appraisers; 

Be otherwise professionally qualified 
beyond doubt, as a builder or architect 
(to apply in rural regions). 

In the unique and scientific plan of 
appraisal worked out by the Corpora- 
tion the purpose is to arrive at the fair 
worth of the property, that is, the pres- 
ent-day reasonable value of the prop- 
erty to the home owner as his home 

Appraisers are instructed to give 
equal weight to: That market value 
at the time of the appraisal; the cost 
of a similar lot at the time of the ap- 
praisal, and the reproduction cost of 
the building, minus depreciation; the 
value of the premises, arrived at by 
capitalizing their reasonable monthly 
rental value over a period of the past 
10 years. These elements are added 
together, and then divided by three in 
order to arrive at the apprasial of the 
Corporation. 

A typical example might be that of 
a home which was soundly worth $10,- 
000 in 1920; and therefore, at that time, 
when there was a fairly normal market 
for homes, had a market value of $10,- 
000. Assume that this home today has 
a market value of $7,000. Assume that 
the present cost of a similar lot, plus 
the reproduction cost of the house, less 
depreciation, gives a value of $6,500. 

Further assume that this home had a 
rental value of $100 a month 10 years 
ago, but now has a rental value of only 
$50 a month. After this average rental 
value is capitalized—on the customary 
local basis—the home would be valued 
at $7,500. 

Adding together the three respective 
values as above, namely—$7,000 for 
present market value, $6,500 for repro- 
duction value, and $7,500 for capital- 
ized rental value, a total of $21,000 is 
reached. Dividing this total by three, 
there is a net result of $7,000. Thus, 
the “present appraised value” of the 
home as fixed by the Corporation, 
would be $7,000. 

On this property the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation can advance a total 
of 80 per cent, or $5,200 in bonds; or 
40 per cent in cash in exchange for 
an existing mortgage, or 50 per cent in 
cash on an unencumbered home, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law 

After the filing of the application, a 
preliminary appraisal is made by an 
employe of the Corporation. If this 
appraisal, together with the other cir- 
cumstances of the case, places the loan 
in the class of those approved for con- 
sideration, a complete paid appraisal 
is made. The manager of the State 
office, after consideration of all the 
facts, shall fix the final appraisal, but 
the same shall not exceed the figure 





How Education 
Is Affected 
by NRA 
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INCE education is not an industry 
” and learning not a product of the 
soil, neither the NRA nor AAA pro- 
gram includes plans for schools. Yet 
education is profoundly affected by the 
NRA. 

Civics and history courses and text- 
books will have to be brought up to 
date. The child-labor ban inciuded in 
all codes puts 100.000 more young peo- 
ple, it is estimated, on our high-school 
doorsteps. 

Schools and colleges purchase up- 
ward of $87,000,000 worth of instruc- 
tional supplies each year. Companies 
producing and selling these supplies are 
adopting codes which will ultimately 
affect school budgets. 

Even greater will be the indirect ef- 
fects of the NRA on education. Shorter 
working hours shift to the schools re- 
sponsibility for educating for use of 
leisure. Substitution of cooperation for 
competition as a national objective will 
emphasize the importance of schools 
educating children for cooperation 

Expert observers agree that the 
closely knit social and economic life 
envisioned oy the recovery program 
can only be maintained successfully by 
a highly educated citizenry. The N 
tional Recovery Administration will 
make schools more important to Amer- 
ica than ever before 
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of the paid appraiser by more than 10 
per cent 

The manager 
additional appraisers on any 
in his judgment it is necessary The 
appraisal is finally subject to review by 
the central office of the Corporation 
in Washington. 

In arriving at the depreciation figure, 
three factors are taken into considera- 
tion: Deterioration in physical condi- 
tion caused by age or faults in design, 
material, construction or maintenance 
obsolescence; and unsuitability to site 
or location. 

Questions in regard to the value of 
the lot include size and shape, whethe! 
on a corner or inside, exposure, grade 


is authorized to use 
home if 


with relation to street, hazards to 
present or future development, nature 
of present or uture improvement 
character of neighborhood, zoning, 

restric- 


neighborhood improvements, 
tions, easements, history, adjoining im- 
provements, paving, curbs, side-walks, 
public services such as water, gas, elec- 
tricity, sewerage and telephones, rela- 
tion to city plan, population trend, 
shifting of urban districts, racial ele- 
ments, social character, fire protection, 
taxes, insurance rates, support from 
business or industry, transportation, 
shopping, educational, religious, amuse- 
ment and recreational facilities, fre- 
quency of sales, vacancies, probability 
of appreciation or depreciation market- 
ability and security 

Working from a break-down analysis 
of costs, base prices have been estab- 
lished that embrace buildings in any 
class or age. The square or cubic 
footage of the building is first com- 
puted. Variations for size, and such 
component items as labor, material, 
equipment design and construction are 
allowed for. If the building under ap- 
praisal is properly classified, and prope: 
additions are made for its deviation 
from the basic description, the repro- 
duction cost obtained should not vary 
from its actual reproduction cost in 
a degree as great as the variations 
which commonly appear in estimates 
by different contractors in actually 
bidding upon the same piece of work. 

More than 25 classes of homes are 
recognized by the appraisers of the 
Corporation, beginning with old style 
cottages of frame construction from 
the one story to the one and three- 
quarters story type 

The appraiser is directed to hold his 
findings as confidential until released 
from the obligation by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation or by due 
process of law, and to promptly dis- 
close and return any appraisal assign- 
ment provided he contemplate, has now, 
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covery Program are quite similar 


which the recipient is operating. 
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code, need not be included. 
separately recorded and assessed 


no case, however 
than $1 for each worker. 


the official receiving agent. 
The National 








T= NEW INSIGNIA for members of the retail trade 
eligible to receive them are being issued throughout 
the country as rapidly as retailers fulfill the requirements 
laid down by the National Retail Code Authority. 

In form, the new emblems of cooperation in the Re- 


to 


the President's Reemployment Agreement. 
the familiar Blue Eagle and the legend “We do our part,” 
and, in addition, they show the particular code under 


What requirements must be met 
to entitle a retailer to receive the 
new Blue Eagle? 

The retailer receives the code in- 
upon 
assessment of the National Retail 
Code Authority. 
each 
ment determined? 

The amount to be paid is based 
upon the number of workers em- 
ployed in the establishment on the 
date of the assessment 
ment is levied 
ent and is not paid by the 


svery full-time worker including 
proprietors, employers, executives, managers, etc.—and 
every part-time worker employed 60 per cent or more of 
the work week shall be included among the number for 
which the assessment must be paid. 

Employes direcily engaged in a well-defined depart- 
ment subject to another code, and other employes who are 
covered by the wage and hour provisions of another 
Each establishment must be 


What is the amount of the assessment? 

It varies according to the number of workers. The 
basis is 25 cents annually per worker for the necessary 
expenses of the National Retail Code Authority, and 
such other amount per worker as may be specified by 
the local Retail Code Authority to cover its expenses. In 
shall the total assessment be more 


For what period is the assessment levied? 

The first assessment is tor the year ending Oct, 29, 1934. 
To whom shall the payment be made? 

The treasurer of each local Retail Code Authority is 


Retail Code Authority 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


| How RETAIL DEALERS SHOULD QUALIFY 
TO OBTAIN BLUE EAGLE 


Agreement to Pay Assessment to NRA Code Authority as Well as Signature to Agreement 





Required of Applicant 





By DR. KENNETH DAMERON 


Deputy Administrattor, National Recovery Administration 


those issued under 
They carry 


payment of the 


retailer's assess- blems? 


The pay- What are the 


against the estab- 


body. 


audit. 


furnishes each Authority. 


local authority with forms which may be distributed to 
retail establishments for their use in calculating assess- 
ments. One copy of this form is to be returned to the 
local treasurer and the other is to be sent to the Na- 
tional Retail Code Authonty. 

How are records of payments kept? 

Evidence of the receipt of each payment is to be given 
to each establishment in duplicate, on a serially 
bered form provided by the National Code Authority. 

The duplicate of the receipt must be mailed by the re- 
tailer to the National Retail Code Authority, Washington, 
D. C. Each local authority must maintain a ledger record 
showing the receipt books delivered to it by serial num- 
ber together with a record of all amounts collected and 
remitted to the National Code Authority. 

What are the regulations for the display of the em- 


The Retail Code insignium is to be displayed promi- 
by each establishment 
registered copies of the insignium may be obtained from 
the local authorities for 25 cents each. 
requirements for transfer of 
the National Authority, and how may funds be spent by 
the local authorities? 

Promptly upon collection, and in no case more than 
one week following collection, the treasurer of the local 
code authority shall transfer the money it has collected 
for the National Code Authority (o the treasurer of that 


nently at all times 


Funds left with the local authority after remittance to 
Washington of the National Authority's share of the 
assessments, are to be spent for local needs. None of the 
shall be expended 
other than one relating directly to the administration 
of the Retail Code. 
incur obligations in the 

Does the National Authority require an audit of the 
accounts of the local organizations under it? 

Each local authority is required to make an annual 
must cover the 


balance of funds 


This audit 
ventory of all receipt books; 
ber; amount of assessments collected during the period 
covered by the audit, this reconciied with the date of 
amount of receipts issued; number 
of additional copies of the code insignia supplied 
Where may the notices, receipts 
sary for the procedure cescribed above, be obtained? 
The local authorities may get them from the National 


the audit and the 


num- 


Additional 


funds to 





for any purpose 


No local authority is permitted to 
rame of the National Authority 





following points: In- 
receipts issued by serial num- 


insignia, etc., neces- 

















or had had heretofore, any interest, in 
or connection with, the applicant, the 
mortgagee or the property. 

He is also instructed to keep himself 
well informed on local wages and costs 
of building materials, and to maintain 
personal records of rentals paid, sales 
of real estate, current listing prices of 
owners of real estate and such other 
factual data as might aid in forming 
an opinion of fair value in the locality. 

He is to consult with builders, real 
estate men and tax assessment officers 
who are familiar with the neighbor- 
hood of any piece of property to be 
valued. 

Each home is appraised by one 
agency or another three times before 
the actual closing of the loan. The 
fee appraiser is paid, in each case re- 


ported on by him, whether or not the 
loan is finally granted. 

The Corporation endeavors to avoid 
the cost of a fee appraisal on applica- 
tions that are not to be approved 

In the appraiser's report form 
adopted by the Corporation there is 
provision for 86 questions, most of them 
subdivided. A plat of the property is 
included with the legal description. A 
photograph of the house is also ob- 
tained. Among the intangible factors 
gone into is “home atmosphere from 
pride of ownership standpoint.” 

The appraisal of the property is made 
in its condition at the time, and the 
amount of the necessary expenditure 
for repairs, as determined by competi- 
tive bids from contractors, may be 
added to the amount of the final ap- 


praisal of the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration may lend or refund a per- 
centage of this total as provided in the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act. One of the 
functions of the fee appraiser is to 
procure, in cooperation with the home 
owner, two bids from responsible re- 
pair men or contractors for the neces- 
sary repairs and maintenance and for- 
ward these with his report. 

One of the conditions of any loan is 
that the home must be in sound con- 
dition at the time the refinancing takes 
place. Therefore, the amount necessary 
to be paid by the Corporation for re- 
pairs, if any, plus the other expenses 
and the amount of the loan itself, must 
fall within the percentage of the ap- 
praisal value which the Corporation is 
authorized to loan. 
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(jy AR= the Federal Reserve Banks 
< owned and_ controlled by the 
United States Government? To whom 
do the profits go? 

A—Member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System own all of the stock in the 
reserve banks. The Government holds 
none. A certain number of directors, 
however, are appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Earnings, if any, are 
distributed in dividends to member 
banks. Surpluses were turned over to 
the Treasury as a franchise tax until 
the Banking Act of 1933 permitted the 
reserve banks to keep them. A sum 
similar to the franchise tax, however, 
must now be paid by the reserve banks 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

+ + 


States have old-age 


Q—How many 
pension laws? 

A—Twenty-six States have old-age 
pension systems. Included is Arkansas, 
whose law was declared unconstitu- 
tional because of the one per cent tax 
on State and county expenditures 
The Colorado old-age pension act, de- 
clared unconstitutional, was super- 
seded by a new law enacted in 1933 

+ + 

Q.—lIs there a processing tax on to- 
bacco? 

A.—Processing taxes, effective Oct. 1 
have been placed on all kinds of leaf 
tobacco. The rates per pound of such 
taxes are as follows: Cigar leaf, 3 
cents; flue-cured, 4.2 cents; burley, 2 
cents: Maryland, 1.7 cents; fire-cured 
2.9 cents; and dark air-cured, 3.3 cents. 

o + 

Q.—What is the age limit for en- 
trance into the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis? 

A.—Candidates must not be less than 
16 nor more than 20 years of age on 
April 1 of the calendar year in which 
they would enter the Naval Academy 

+ + 

Q.—What was the population of the 
United States in 1853? 

A.—The Census Bureau estimates the 
population of continental United States 
in 1853 at 25,736,070; the estimated 
population for 1933 is 125,693,000. 

? > 

Q.—Who is an Indian, according to 
Government definition? 

A—The Indian Service of the In- 
terior Department defines an Indian 
as any person of Indian blood who, 
through wardship, treaty, or inheri- 
iance, has acquired certain rights. The 
Census Bureau defines an Indian as a 
person having Indian blood to such a 
degree as to be recognized in his com- 
munity as an Indian. 

+ + 

Q.—How much did the United States 
pay for Alaska? 

A—The United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia in 1867 for $7,- 
200,000 in gold. The amount was paid 
on Aug. 1, 1868, no interest being 
charged 

+ + 

Q.—Whvy are the Marines rather than 
soldiers or sailors landed in Latin 
American countries in time of trouble? 

A—lIn times of peace the Marine 
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THOMAS H. McINNERNEY 


of New Tuomas H. McINNERNEY. of Chicago. and 
who had offices both there and in New York 


((HESTER C. DAVIS, of Evanston, Ill., newly 
4 appointed Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, is a dirt farmer, a newspaper 
editor, and a specialist im farm production. He 
succeeds George N. Peek, Moline, Ill., manufac- 
turer, who as special assistant to the President 
on American trade possibilities, heads the Gev- 
ernmeni’s Trade Policies Committee now inves- 
tigating the whole problem of foreign trade. 

Mr. Davis was born on a farm in Iowa in 
1887. He graduated from Grinnell College, Iowa, 
and later became a farm owner and operator. 
For seven years he edited newspapers at Red- 
field, S. Dak.; at Bozeman, Mont., and at Great 
Falls, Ment. 

He has been associated with Mr. Peek for 
many years in the farm movement in the Middle 
West. He was with the so-called “Committee 
of 22,” of which Mr. Peek was chairman, which 
supported the McNary-Haugen farm bill that 
was twice enacted by Congress, but vetoed each 
time. 

Prior to May, 1933, Mr. Davis was associated 
with Mr. Peek in a company developing the 
industrial use of cornstalks and other wastes 
of the farms through the employment of scien- 
tific methods developed at Iowa State College. 
He also was associated closely with Henry C. 
Wallace, father of the present Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, when the elder Wallace was Secretary 
of Agriculture prior to 1925. Mr. Davis had 
been selected for an office in the Department 
of Agriculture and was ready to go to Washing- 
ton when the elder Wallace died. He also be- 
came well acquainted with Henry A. Wallace, 
present Secretary of Agriculture, during con- 
ferences and controversies over farm legislation, 

Mr. Davis was Commissioner of Agriculture in 
Montana from 1921 to 1925. Then he became 
director of grain marketing for the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association at Chicago. He has been 
director of the production division of the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administration since last 
May, supervising all the large programs of ad- 
justment of production of cotton, wheat and 
tobacco and preparation for the corn and hog 


involving 


exceeding 


adjustment 
benefit payments to 
$150,000,000 so far. 


campaigns, 
the farmers 


production 


Ae ber of the Industrial Advisory Board of the 
National Recovery Administration, is a mer- 
chant doing business on a large scale who en- 
courages cooperative organization of employes 
and their welfare activities. 

Born in Boston 68 years ago, he was educated 
in the public schools of that city and at Dart- 
mouth College at Hanover, N. H. He later was 
awarded honorary degrees by both Dartmouth 
and the William and Mary College of Virginia. 
He is a brother to Edward A. Filene, of Boston, 
active in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and many other organizations. 
The Filene brothers organized the William 
Filene Sons’ Company at Boston, of which Ed- 
ward was president and chairman of the finance 
committee and Lincoln treasurer and chairman 
of the board of directors. Both are experts in 
merchandising problems, particularly with rela- 
tion to retail trade. 

Mr. Filene became a director of the R. H. 
White Company of Boston and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federated Department 
Stores of New York. He studied employment 
and insurance problems, and served as a direc- 
tor of the Massachussetts Savings Bank Insur- 
ance League. Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, 
designated him as the State’s representative on 
a “Commission of Seven States” to study unem- 
ployment insurance. He has been president of 
the Associated Merchendising Corporation and 
the Retail Research Association. 

He helped organize the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; has been a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. and was 
chairman of the latter's national trade relations 
committee in 1925 and 1926. He headed a simi- 
lar committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in 1928. He has been chairman of 
the research committee of the New England 
Council. He has served the Government as a 
member of the advisory committee on nation- 
wide survey of secondary education, conducted 
by the Department of the Interior Previously 
he had served as a member of the board of 
education for the State of Massachusetts, one 
of the overseers coinmittee to visit Harvard Uni- 
versity’s graduate school of education, 


York City, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
has been appointed a member of the Industrial 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration The above portrait was taken 
just after he assumed his duties as one of the 
Government's “Big Business” aides in the na- 
tion-wide effort to bring about restoration of 
normal conditions. 

Mr, Harriman’s business office is on Broad- 
way, New York City, but his business affilia- 
tions reach all over the country. He main- 
tains a room in the NRA quarters in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building for his con- 
ferences as a Government counselor. As a 
member of the Industrial Advisory Board his 
duty is to effect cooperation in heading off 
strikes, lockouts and other troubles in the in- 
dustrial field. The Board's function is to ap- 
peal, whenever necessary, to owners, Managers 
and others associated in directing industries to 
join with labor in the preservation of industrial 
peace. The Industrial Board works in conjunc- 
tion with the National Labor Board, which deals 
with the labor side of these questions. 

Mr. Harriman is 42 years old. He is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, chairman of the board of 
the Aviation Corporation, and a director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York City, 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Harriman organized and became chair- 
man of the board of W. A. Harriman, Inc. He 
has been chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Ship & Commerce Association and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company. He has been 
at various times a director of the United Ameri- 
can Lines, Inc., Merchant Sterling Corporation, 
American Railway Express Company, American 
and Continental Corporation, Nacional Surety 
Company, the Boston, Cape Code & New York 
Canal Company, the William Cramp & Sons Ship 
and Engine Building Company Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad, the Wri Aeronautical 
Corporation and of the American Russian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


the 





City, is ene of the latest selections of President 
Roosevelt for membership on the National In- 
dustrial Advisory Board of the National Recov- 
ery Administration. He is president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Preducts Corporation of New York. 
He has already assumed his duties and conferred 
with Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Re- 
covery Admunisirator. and others regarding the 
recovery problems 

He and his associates on the Industrial Ad- 
visory Board go through what may be called a 
rotating school tor industrialists. Unlike the 
National Labor Advisory Board. the Industrial 
Advisory Beard’s function in the scheme of the 
Recovery Administration involves rotation of 
personnel after reasonable periods of experi- 
ence. These industrialists, men affiliated with 
large enterprises, come to Washington, learn 
about the inner workings of recover, 






















decide any 
pending problems that may arise. and give way 
to others. General Johnson is authority for the 
Statement that members retiring from this ro- 
tating school as a rule carry back enthusiasm 
for it in their later industrial activities 

Mr. McInnerney is one of a large colony of 
native Iowans at the National Capital. He was 
born at Dubuque en May 8, 1867. He was edu- 
cated in the schools there, and then went to 
the University of Illinois. He became general 
manager of the Siegel-Cooper Company in New 
York City in 1996 He was general manager of 
the McDuffy-McInnerney Company there for 
several years. He entered the service of the 
City Fuel Company of New York and became 
its vice president and treasurer and later an 
executive of the Consumers Company between 
1912 and 1914 

He was president of the Hydrox Corporation 
from 1914 to 1923. Then he resigned to become 
president and a director of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation and its subsidiaries. He 
is also a director of the United Stores Corpora- 
tion, the United Cigar Stores Corporation of 
America, the Tobacco Preducts Corporation, the 
Ward Baking Corporation, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, and the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany 














Corps is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting American life and property in 
foreign countries in case of disorder. 
Marines may be landed on foreign soil 
without a declaration of war. and with- 


out the implication of a state of 
hostilities between the countries in- 
volved. 


+ + 
Q.—How can mail 
called after it has 
from the post office? 
A.—Application must be made to the 
postmaster at the office of mailing, 
stating the reasons for such request. 
The matter must be identified, the ap- 
plication accompanied with proper 
proof in writing and a sum deposited 
with the postmaster sufficient to cover 
all expenses incurred. The postmaster 
then telegraphs a request for return to 
the postmaster at the office of address. 
The mail is returned in a penalty en- 
velope and on payment of charges is 
returned to the sender. ‘The applica- 
tion, proofs, sender's receipt and en- 
velope or wrapper in which thé mail 
was enclosed is filed at the mailing 
office 


matter be re- 
been dispatched 


+ + 

Q. How much are United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives allowed for 
mileage? 

A.—The basic mileage rate is 20 
cents per mile, estimated by the nearest 
route usually traveled in going to and 
returning from each regular session. 
By the Economy Act of 1932 this amout 
was reduced 25 per cent for the fiscal 
year 1933. The reduction was extended 
for another year by the economy meas- 
ure of the last session of Congress. 

+ 

Q. Is it true that telegraph mes- 
sengers are not permitted under the 
President's Reemployment Agreement 
to perform general delivery service? 

A.—The National Compliance Board 
of NRA has ruled that the use of the 
word “messenger” in the modified PRA 
granted to the telegraphic communica- 
tions industry included only those mes- 
sengers delivering telegrapr messages 
and doing work that is strictly related 
to the telegraph industry, including de- 
livery of addressed matter not in bulk 
quantities. When telegraph messengers 
are doing work other than that covered 
in the above definition of messengers 
they should be employed at the wage 
rate and hours specified in the Presi- 
dent's Reemployment Agreement. 

+ - 

Q.—How is construction work on 
Boulder Dam progressing? 

A.—On June 30, 1933, the contractor 
was approximately 18 months ahead of 
the original schedule. The Secretary 
of Interior, is reporting on the progress 
made during the third vear of con- 
struction, says that the Colorado River 
was diverted through the 50-foot tun- 
nels in November, 1932, the cofferdams 
completed during the Winter months, 
the foundation excavation completed in 
the spring, and the first concrete placed 
on June 6. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the subscription price of 
the Congressional Record? 

A.—The subscription price of the 
Congressional Record is $1.50 a month; 
orders may be placed with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C 


+ + 
Q.—Why has there been such an in- 
crease in the price of potatoes? 
A.—The Consumers Counsel of the 
AAA says that the smaller crop ex- 
plains why potatoes cost consumers 53 
per cent more on November 21 than in 
last February and November. 





A iding F armer 
to Make Profit 
at Fair Prices 


By 
By Seth P. Storrs 
Commissioner of Agrie 
culture and Industries, 
State of Alabama 


~r 


bbe ALABAMA Department of Agri- 
culture and Industries is divided by 
law into the two divisions of agricul- 
ture and industry. The agricultural di- 
vision is under the direction of the 
Alabama Board of Agriculture. 

The activities of the agricultural di- 
vision, while controlled by the Board 
of Agriculture in so far as final ap- 
proval of its actions is concerned, is 
under the immediate direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries. Revenues under which the 
department operates are collected in 
the form of fees, which form a per- 
manent fund and are disbursed ac- 
cording to law and with the approval 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

The activities of the Board of Agri- 
culture are purely regulatory. The 
laws confer direct police powers similar 
to those exercised by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Most of 
the activities are performed in coopera- 
tion with similar performance by the 
Federal department 

The laws delegated to the Board of 
Agriculture for administration cover 
about 40 different subjects in which 
the primary object is to provide to the 
producer and consumer a fair. just, and 
reasonable basis and standard for mu- 
tual trade exchange and business rela- 
tions. The laws under which the 
Board operates and issues regulations 
thereunder conform strictly to those on 
similar subjects already in force and 
administration by the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Commission merchants and other 
dealers in farm products are required 
to be licensed, give bond, keep rec- 
ords, and comply with such laws and 
regulations as will insure to the pro- 
ducer protection from fraud. In this 
phase are included cooperative farin 
Selling organizations. The Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture is also empowered 
and required to examine and license 
public cotton classers. 

For the purposes of administration 
the Board is given full police powers 
to secure information, examine books, 
make complaints, secure warrants 
make arrests and seizure, suspend from 
sale, and prosecute in the courts when 
necessary to enforce the laws and regu- 
lations 

rhe activities are maintained wholiy 
by revenues derived from inspection 
fees. The Commissioner is required to 
administer the regulatory laws within 
the revenues collected, 
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To Constitution 


Representative Beck Asserts 
Republic Has Been Con- 
verted Into a ‘Unitary 
Socialistic State’ 


of the American Con- 


“snuffed out,” in 


The “vital spirit” 
stitution has been 


‘(Rep.). of Philadelphia, who also feels 
that “our happy federation of States ho. 
been coaverted, at least for 
ing, froma a federated Republic into a uni- 
tary socialistic State.” 

Mr. Beck made these observations 
the course of an address, Dec. 16, at the 
annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Socie‘: 
ol. New 
the constitutionality of 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

“The great line of demarcation which 
in commerce and industry, allocated to 
the Federal Government and the several 
States their respective functions, has been 
cbliterated,” he continued, “and the legis- 
lative duty which the Constitution 
solemnly imposed upon Congress has been 
largely delegated to the Executive. 

The Power of Taxation 

“Our noble Republic might conceivably 
survive the destruction of the Constitu- 
tion, but it cannot survive the destruction 
of the basic ideals of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty, of which the Constitution was but 
one expression. 

“Let me illustrate my meaning by a 
singe instance: If there was one prin- 
cipie of liberty about which our torbears 
were deeply concerned, it was the prin- 
ciple that taxes could only be imposed by 
the representatives of the people. They 
knew that the power to tax was the power 
to destroy, and if I may amplify that ‘a- 
mous statement, I would say that the 
power to tax was tne power to redistribute 
property by arbitrary law, and such is not 
only the avowed purpose of many radicals 
in Congress, but it is the inevitable effec: 
ot what is happening now in Washingloa 
as our Government—now spending 340,- 
000,000 a day—is rushing onward to the 
abyss of bankruptcy. 

“Our forbears teit the deepest concern 
about this power of taxation, and most of 
the battles of English liberty were tought 
about its exercise. * The master 
builders of the Republic were so deeply 
concerned with this tundamental prin- 
ciple of liberty that they waged a long 


the National In- 


and arduous war for seven years, because | 


the English government sought to impose 
a tax upon the Colonies without the con- 
sent of their legislatures, ana, tnecrcio.e, 
when the Constitution was framed, these 
master builders made it, as tney luougaie, 
an inviolable principle that Congress only 
could impose a tax, and to this end that 
any revenue ineasure must originate in 
the House of Representatives 
Distribution of Proceeds 

“Nothwithstanding these basic provi- 
sions of the Constitution, without which 
it could never have come into existence, 
the present Congress, on the demand ol 
the Executive, granted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture an absolute power to im- 
pose both internal taxes and import du- 
ties in his sole discretion, upon processed 
commodities, and this unprecedented de- 
parture from our form of government 
Was aggravated by the tact that tne 
proceeds of such taxes, imposed as to 
amount and duration by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, could be turned over by 
him in his sole discretion to one class ot 
the people for their especial benefit. 

“It is pretended that Congress itself 
assented to this surrender of its powers 
of taxation, but it is elementary that Con- 
gress cannot abdicate a duty imposed 
upon it by the Constitution. if Congress 
could thus transfer its peculiar iunction 
to the Executive, then it could do what 
the German Reichstag did when it trans- 
ferred all its powers to Adolf Hitler, and 
then adjourned subject to his call, 

Wevaluation of Dollar 

“Even the American conception of mo- 
rality seems to have suffered in the present 
acmoralization. Our Government has so.d 
billions of bonds upon the express and 
implicit promise that they would be paid 
in gold of a certain fineness and weight. 
Upon the faith of this solemn promise, 
men purchased the bonds in the confident 
beliet that the credit of the United States 
was as durable as the Rock of Gibraltar 
Individuals, in an era of installment buy- 
ing, had pledged their future tor debts 
that could not be repaid. Cities and States 
had gradually joined the ranks of de- 
faulters, but America was not lost as lony 
as its people had faith that the United 
States would never break its solemn 
promise. 

“As recently as last April the Secretary 
of the Treasury invited the investors of 
the world to purchase $500,000,000 in bonds 
which contained an express promise that 
they were to be paid in gold of a certain 
fineness and weight, and yet the bonds had 
hardly been sold to the public than the 
Government announced that it would not 
pay these bonds as therein provided, but 
would pay them with any currency that 
the Government, by its fiat, would call a 
dollar—and it then deliberately depreci- 
ated the value of the dollar 

“This is worse than the devaluation of 
the dollar. for it can be argued with some 
plausibility that all contracts payable in 
dollars are subject to the power of a na- 
tion to regulate the value of its currency, 
but these bonds were payable in dollars, 
which would be the equivalent of a cer- 
tain amount of bullion, and that solemn 
promise was repudiated, and the property 
of millions of investors thus confiscated 

“The devaluation of the dollar by em- 
pirical and artificial measures is discon- 
certing., but the devaluation of the moral- 
ity of the Americen people is tragic be- 
yond description, and it is more 
sible because at the very time that 
refused to honor our promise to pay 
had 40 per cent of all the gold in 
world in our vaults. 
plead at the bar of history. 
tions have pleaded. that their 
and not their will,” consented 
repudiationg” 


‘poverty 
to such 





No State Department Jobs 


For Russian Translators 


The Department of State has been del- 
uged to such an extent with applications 
for pusitions by persons who know thé 
Russian language that official announce 
ment has been made that “no Russian 
linquists need apply.” 

The large number 
lowed recognition of 
Unitee State. but it 
Department that many 
ployes in the Foreign 
ficiently familiar with 


of applications fol 
the Soviet 
was explained at 
Governinent 
Service are 
the Russian 


the 
em- 
suf- 
lan- 


guage and no others are needed. 
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the time be- | 
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York, during which he attacked | 


indefen- | 
we | 
in| 
gold of a certain weight and fineness we' 
the | 
Therefore we cannot | 
as other na- ! 
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The Holiday Spirit---Federal Mesey Lender---From Dinner to 
White House---‘Do-a-Good-Deed’ Day 








As THIS pre-holiday week of the 

" President progresses, politics and 
protocol yield gradually to spirit of 
the season. The head of the Nation 
becomes more and more the head of 
the family, until at last the brief 
case of the statesman is snapped 
shut and pushed aside to make way 
way for Santa's pack. 

Boxed cypress trees appear be- 
tween the cold columns of the White 
House portico, later garlands of 
glowing bulbs will go up. Two tall 
pines guard the doorway. 

Increasingly cheerful, callers de- 
scribe the President, confident of 
the sympathy of the people. Early 
in the week the thousands of daily 
letters addressed to him mount to 


tens of thousan¢'s * * * the work 
goes on * * 
eet 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 18.—Tall, 
vigorous, white-haired Jesse H. 


Jones occupies the center of interest 
with his conference on the subject 
of the extension of the life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as a money-lending institution. 
There are 10 solid years of work for 
the RFC, he explains, taking care of 
liquidation of the loans already 
made. Shall the money-lending con- 
tinue? Neither he nor his Chief are 
ready to say. He talks at length with 
the men who gather about him in 
the Executive Office waiting-rooms 
before he goes. 

Another Texan whom Washington 
has known for more than three dec- 
ades leads a delegation into the 
President's office. He is Senator 
Sheppard, with members of his 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A railroad president apears. L. 
F. Loree of the Delaware and Hud- 
son calls but leaves without com- 
ment except that the rail problem 
was not the subject of his coversa- 
tion. 

o£ * 
UESDAY, DECEMBER 
momentous day and one that 
encroache on the evening hours 
and even disrupts a dinn*.-party. 

The President puts his seal to 
three important Executive Orders. 
First, he clothes the Labor Board 
with new powers in the settling of 
disputes between employer and em- 
ploye; next, he creates the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority which 
will provide for the sale of electric 
equipment for those who are to 
benefit by the great Tennessee Val- 
ley plants; then comes the an- 
nouncement of the new members 
and the first meeting of the recently 
created National Emergency Coun- 
cil which supersedes the former 
bodies directing .he Recovery Pro- 
gram.—now an organization with 
ramifications in every city, town and 
hamlet in the Nation. 

New faces are among those who 
take their seats among the mighty: 
The latest appointee and by no 
means the least enthusiastic is the 
poised and gracious Mrs. Mary H 
Rumsey. The seccnd lady member to 
join the high councils of state, she 
takes ner place beside Secretary of 
Labor Frances P>rkins 

The new and then the old—the 
first formal pledge of fealty made to 
a President by soldiers of the Con- 
federate States General Rice A. 
Pierce, commander of the Tennessee 
Division, dark-haired and erect, and 
Adjutant-General Harry Lee, white- 
haired and active, both in grey coats 
and wearing their medals, they pre- 
sent their memorial. 

The President accepts the scroll: 
“IT certainly appreciate this,” he 
says, “I’m going to put it in my own 
room.” Cameras click and blue 
coated Marine escorts and grey- 
coated veterans depart together. 

Far from the subdued quiet of 
the White House, off Watch Hill, 
Rhode Island, a _ three masted 
schooner is aground in a howling 
gale. But the Coast Guard is on the 
job and the men are brought ashore. 
As the destroyer “Hunt” and the 
patrol-boat “Hermes” make their 
way through the angry seas, the 
Commandant of this oldest Military 
Unit of the Nation is in earnest con- 
ference with his Commander-in- 
Chief in the White House. With 
him were others from the Navy and 
from the Treasury whose first Secre- 
tary, Alexander Hamilton, created 
the Coast Guard. Shall it now be 
merged with the Navy in peace as 
well as war-time? The “Skipper” 
will decide. 

The day wears on Ina home not 
far from the White House guests 
are being seated at a farewell dinner 
to Special Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Walter Cummings, retir- 
ing. A message arrives and several 
of the most distinguished members 
of the party excuse themselves and 
hurry to the White douse. 

“A continuation of previous con- 
versations,” is the laconic, official 
explanation. When th. evening- 
coated guests arrive, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and Governor Black of the Reserve 
Board among them they find Pro- 
fessor Warren, fatLer of the com- 
modity dollar, already on hand, 
ready to “converse” on monetary 
matters. 


19.—A 


x* 

\\ JEDNESDAY DECEMBER 20.— 
Today when newspapermen fill 

the President’s office there are ques- 
tions concerning last night’s con- 
ference. Nothing new develops but 
there is evidence of recognition for 
others who toil late in the vineyards 
of the Nation. Many Government 
employes have worked late into the 


| lists of distillers. 


night to hurry forward the recovery 
efforts. Proclaiming his gratitude, 
Mr. Roosevelt grants them all the 
pre-holiday Saturdays off. 

It must be “do-a-good-deed” day 
in the White House. Senator Wal- 
cott (Rep.), of Connecticut, who 
nestles close to his heart the proj- 
ect for extending wider acres of 
woodland as official refuge for wild 
life, leaves smiling and _ satisfied. 
The President shows an interest and 
distant wings flay gratefully. 

Another soothing note: The as- 
siduous authority on finance, Sena- 
tor Carter Glass, admirer of every- 
thing about the President except his 
policies, lunches amicab'y and alone 
with his Chief. He departs still the 
best of pals, apparently, and still 
though not openly for the moment, 
the severest of critics. 

Not so soothing to a man trying 
to balance the Nation’s budget and 
keep to the Christmas spirit, too, 
is the arrival ot frank and young- 
looking Commander Edward Hayes 
of the American Legion. Pensions 
and other rewards for veterans and 
their heirs he mentions as part of 
the legionnaires legislative program. 
Not such a pleasing holiday sugges- 
tion for a budget-balancer. 

x*re 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21.—Fire! 

Once again, as four years ago 
just this season of the year, flames 
break out in the cellar storeroom of 
the Executive Offices. But before 
they can do any damage, one of the 
White House policemen, who must 
be everywhere and see all, extin- 
guishes the blaze and the smoke is 
cleared by the time the staff arrives. 

The Christmas Eve fire during 
President Hoover's administration 
brought anxious hundreds from their 
holiday festivities. This time the 
new detector system gave the alarm 
and it was all over before anybody— 
even the master of the house—knew 
it had happened. 

Today two national figures enter 
the waiting rooms and are immedi- 
ately recognized by the newspaper- 
men. They come from _ opposite 
ends of the country and ply quite 
different trades. One is the once 
fiery Senator Hiram Johnson, from 
California, the other is conservative 
Roger Babson, statistician from 
Boston. 

Senator Johnson has much to say 
to the President. He stays for an 
hour. But he has little to say about 
his “chat” except it was just that 
and nothing more. 

Mr. Babson, also has much to tell 
the Chief Executive as to the way 
of a world staggering back to nor- 
mal. He tells Mr. Roosevelt that the 
outlook for business is good and 
mentions ways to make it better— 
among them avoiding surtaxes. 

Micha-_] MacWhite, Erin’s genial 
Minister, arrives bringing with him 
two compatriots whom he presents 
to the President Other callers 
arrive and leave while the coming 
festal days cast tl.eir shadow before, 
like tall evergreens across the snow. 
The decorators have almost com- 
pleted their work when a great box 
arrives filled with holly, ivy and 
moss from Warm Springs. Their red 
and green will bring a familiar touch 
to the surroundings and make the 
President feel at home as he spencs 
his first Yule in the house the Na- 
tion has loaned him. 

And so the President’s week draws 
toward its close until he puts all 
cares of state aside and with wife, 
mother, children and grandchildren 
opens the presents that are dumped 
on bed from the stockings hung 
from his wide mantelpiece. 





American Hickory Found 
The Best for Ax Handles 


The superiority of American hickory as 
a wood for ax handles has just been de- 
termined scientifically in Australia in 
tests with Australian woods. 

Melbourne University has been conduct- 
ing experiments, it is reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Vice Consul 





Labor Executives 





| though 


| Permanent 
| prohibition of child labor, 
ard minimum wages for 


| ditions, 
|form of unemployment reserves, adequate 
| workmen's compensation laws, free public 





dietary standards swept away, 
| tion 


PRESIDENT’S WEEK Nation's Railways ae 


Propose 
Two Billion Credit With- 
out Interest for Refund- 
ing Obligations 





Two billions of dollars of refinancing 
|of railroads without bankers’ profits, 
through a Government agency to be 


created by Coneress and to be known as 
the Federal Railroad Credit Corporation, 
is proposed in » plan submitted to the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman, and to Henry Bruere 


of New York, as the President's special 
assistant on rail vay financing. 
The plan was first made public, Dec. 20 


at a railway labor convention at Chicago 
by George M. Harrison, grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, ani vice chairman of the As- 
sociation of Railway Labor Executives 
He said it was formulated after two vears 
of study by chiefs of 21 railway labor 
unions. 
Financial Reorganization 


The plan, according to Mr. Harrison 


}contemplates complete reorganization of 


the financial structure of the railroads by 
making railroad financing a public service 
not an enterprise for private profit, al- 
returns on original investment 
would accrue to holders of railway securi- 
ties. The plan is to scale down funded 
debt and other capital obligations and in- 
terest charges, the Government taking 


|; over the financing job and the credit cor- 


funds by 
at re- 


poration raising the necessary 
Sale of its securities to the public 
duced interest 

“What we pro»vose,” he summarized, “is 
merely that the Government provide credit 
for operation of the railroads and take the 
profit out of the furnishing of credit.” 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 


| addressing the railway labor convention at 
| Chicago, Dec 
| which she advocates for those States lack- 


20, outlined labor legislation 


ing in such laws 
limitation of 


These proposals were: 
hours of labor 
fixing of stand- 
women, require- 
ments for safe and healthy working con- 
provision for aged workers, some 


employment exchanges, and stronger ad- 
ministration of labor laws. 

She stated that there has been a loss ot 
$1,500,000,000 in purchasing power as the 
result of the layoff of a million rail workers 
between 1920 and 1929. She declared that 


}a sociological study of 980 families of rail- 
|road earners 
| with the Department of Labor showed 
jme ny homes lost 


conducted in cooperation 
savings depleted or wiped 
health impaired 
and recrea- 
activities curtailed. 


}out, insurance dropped, 
and cultural 


Organizing Holders 


Of Foreigi 1 Bonds 


Organization of the Foreign Bondhold- 
ers Protective Council, which was sug- 
gested at a White House conference in 
October, was completed last week. 

Formation of the body, which will en- 
deavor to recover a part of the American 
millions sunk in defaulted foreign se- 
curities, although recommended at a 
meeting called by the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, was consummated as a wholly pri- 
vate affair 

Articles of incorporation were filed for 





the Council in Maryland, directors and 
officers from outside the Government es- 
tablishment were chosen, and the cor- 
poration was launched on Dec. 18 at a 
meeting in the conference room of the 
Federal Reserve Board 

“The Council,” its first official state- 


ment said, “will be nonprofit-making and 
the directors will serve without compen- 
sation 

“The Council will endeavor to render 
assistance to American investors in ali 
public bonds issued by foreign govern- 
ments, States, or municipalities that are 
now in default, but will not take action 
with regard to obligations of private for- 
eign corporations.” 

Raymond B. Stevens of New Hampshire 
was chosen president of the Council 
Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, and Laird Bell, Chicago 
attorney, were selected as vice presidents 
and M. B. Lane, Savannah, Ga., banker. 
was elected treasurer. 


Ralph H. Hunt at Melbourne, to deter- 
mine which of the woods is best suited 
for ax and hatchet handles. The Ameri- 
can product won, the tests having proved 
definitely that the handle with the great- 
est resistance to breaking was a second- 
grade hickory, followed by a first-grade 
hickory, both woods having been grown 
in the United States. 


Basis of Competition W ith Imported Products 





The United States Government intends 
to investigate the art of making wine, 
and may pave the way for greater pro- 
duction in this country to take the place 
of imporved products. 

The Department of 
carry 
grapes, 
steps of wine production 
a course has been suggested by 
Guy Tugwell, Assistant Secretary 
riculture. 

A recent checkup of the Department's 
information on the subject of wine-mak- 
ing revealed that all available data were 
gathered in preprohibition days. Its in- 
adequacy led Mr. Tugwell to-decide that 
a new start should be made. 

The first to acquire 


Agriculture mas 


as well as in the more advanced! 
Rexford 
of Ag- 


step was from 
It is apparent, according to Departinent | 
officials, that the British and French have | 


made valuable studies on the subject 


Wines That Deteriorate 
With Passage of Time 

A University of London publication 
studied by Department research workers 
shows (that the problem has many compli- 
cations. British specialists believe they 
have proved that the old wine science 
needs “debunking.” They have presented 
evidence to show that some wines have a 
definite age limit beyond whieh they dete- 


riorate because of the breakdown of cer- | 


tain chemical combinations. 

In the days of the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, “the tather of the pure food law,” 
chiet of what was then called the Bureau 
of Chemistry, an extensive study was made 
of foreign wine-making. Even then, how- 
ever, American chemists were making im- 
provements on European processes, and 
the American consumer was buying stead- 
ily increasing amounts of the American 
product 

The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture prescribes 
the minimum quality of wine and whisky 
required for medicinal use, but if Mr. Tug- 
well's ideas are carried out the Depart- 
ment will extend its activities into other 
phases of the traffic which now has been 
made legal in many States through repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Foreign wine-makers have been alive to 
the situation in this country, it is shown 
by reports received at the Department of 
Commerce. Leading producers of Madeira 
wine are formulating plans designed to 
obtain a share of the United States’ wine 
trade, and German producers are hoping 
to sell in this country much of the high- 
grade vintages they are unable to dispose 
of at home because the people can not 
afford to buy those products. 


Importers of Madeira 
Seek American Morket 

Although prior to the era of prohibition 
only insignificant quantities of Madeira 
wine were shipped to the American mar- 
ket, it is reported by Consul A. P. Cruger 
at Funchal, Madeira Islands, wine export- 
ers there appear to be optimistic regard- 
ing their prospects under the new condi- 
tions 

The Madeira Wine Association already 
has appropriated a fund to be used in 
promoting sales of their products in the 
United States. It has also been proposed 
that an exposition of Madeira and Oporto 
wines be held in New York City as a 


means of acquainting the American people 


with Madeira and Portuguese wines 4n 
general. 

Spain, Portugal. Greece, Russia, Chile 
and Argentina, as well as Great Britain 
on behalf of Australian and South Afri- 
can winemakers, are seeking 
with this country that 
respective wine quotas 

The recent increase in the French quota 
in return for increases in that country’s 
quotas on imports of apples and pears 
has run into difficulties over the tariff 
question. As a result of this situation 
the other nations have offered to taxc 
greater quantities of American product 
in return for the privilege of sending more 
wine to the United States. 

Foreign distillers of more potent liquors 
also have their eyes on the market in 
this country. The Department of Com- 
merce has received a report from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, 
Stating that the Canadian distilling in- 
dustry is equipped to produce an amount 
of spirits considerably in excess of present 
domestic requirements. 

Reports of smal) quantities of liquor 
now available in the United States, the 


report states, have encouraged Canadian | 


distillers, as it is believed that demand for 
matured liquor for blending purposes will 
create available export market for their 
products. 

Some Canadian firms are known to be 
in touch with State control boards and 
other organizations charged with the dis- 
tribution of liquor in the United States 


The March of the Alphabetical Groups 


Activities 


During the Week of the Various Emergency 
t 7) eS e 


Agencies 


Created to Carry on Work of Federal Government in 


AAA.—Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. The Chicago milk marketing 
agreement broke down and was revoked 
Announcement made that a new produc- 
tion control plan for the dairy industry 
was being worked out. Buying of butte: 
to stabilize that market ended and prices 
broke sharply. Winter wheat acreage re- 
ported reduced 7.2 per cent instead of the 
15 per cent sought by wheat production 
control plan. 

CCC.—Civilian Conservation Corps. An- 
nounced planting of trees on 48,000 acres 
of land in National forests. 

CWA.—Civil Works Administration. 
Statement issued asserting that wage in- 
creases to CWA workers in many parts ci 
country will not be detrimental to local 
industries. Artists being given work un- 
der Public Works of Art project. Smith- 
sonian institution explorations made pos- 
sible by funds allotted. Analysis to be 
made of records of applications for em 
plovment 

EHFA.—Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, Inc. Announcement of creation 
by President; to finance sales of electrica! 
appliances in Tennessee Valley. 

FACA.—Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration. Announced wholesale price 
Issued series of tempor- 


| ration. 
|ing for membership have been examined 
| and passed upon; banks Jan. 


the Recovery Program 





ary rulings which clear up several confus- 
ing points which have bothered the liquor 
industry. Made progress in perfecting its 
iiquor control system. 

FCOT.—Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
nortation. New railroad financing legis- 
lation proposed by railway labor 

FDIC.—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
Announced that all banks apply- 


antee deposits up to $2,500. 


ministration. Employment made possible 
by funds from Government reaches hign- 
est total in history of United States. More 
relief funds granted to States. 
FSRC.—Federal Surplus Relief Corpora 
tion. Charter revealed showing it could 
buy land, acquire packing plants or carry 
en any of the powers of the AAA if given 


presidential sanction. Announced bids 
will be opened Dec. 28 for 15,000,000 
pouuds of butter. Bids for canned beet 


‘vill oe opened Dec. 22. Cheese bids are 
tu be opened Dec. 30 

HOLC.—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. Asked Department of Justice to help 
stamy out practice of claiming “influence 
as means of collecting fees from home 
owners. 


1 will guar- | 
| putes growing from the recovery program | 


FEKA.—Federal Emergency Relief Ad- | 


NEC.—National Emergency Council. 
Held its first meeting at the White House 
Set about organizing units in every count 
in the country, with operation set for 
Jan. 17. Presidential announcement that 
NEC will supersede local units of various 
recovery agencies in the interest of co- 
ordination 


NLB.—National Labor Board. A presi- 
dential erder bulwarked the authority vt 
this board to step in and settle labor dis- 


NRA.—National Recovery 


tion. 


1. The blanket code or PRA was extended 
by President Roosevelt until May 1 Ejignt 
codes approved, bringing the total to 168. 
Lower prices ordered for the cleaning and 
dyeing industry. More Blue Eagies with- 
drawn. 

PWA.—Public Works 
Few additional allotments announced. 

RFC.— Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion. Prepared to ask Congress to con- 
tinue life 


TVA.—Tennessee Valiey Authority. Di- 


rectors to serve also as directors of new | 
financing sales of elect trical | 


agency for 
appliances 





on experiments in the growing ol! 





agreements 
will enlarge their 


; AZAINSL 


Administra- | 
Cheer was given when the automo- | 
bile ‘ndustry extended its code until Sept. | 


Administration. 





Canadian 
shipments 
pointed out, 


export restrictions on liquor 
to the United States, it is 
were recently removed. 


Large Quantity of Spirits 
Of Canadian Export Type 


It is estimated, according to the report, 
that approximately 30 million proof gal- 


for export from Canada. Very little ac- 
curate information is available as to liquor 
inventories in Canada by types. It is be- 
lieved that the largest distilling company 
has on hand nearly 7,000,000 proof gallons 
of American type rye suitable for blend- 
ing purposes in addition to about 2,000,000 
gallons of its standard brand. Another 
large distilling organization is known to 
have on hand about 5,000,000 gallons of 


; , | Bourbon and American type rye 
abroad some of the latest reports on wines 


The bulk of warehoused spirits in 
anada is controlled by four large groups 
|of distillers, the report points out, with 
| only a small quantity of liquor in the 
hands of individual private concerns. It 
is estimated that the aggregate amount 
of all classes of spirits held by these 
groups is approximately 40,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

Beside the substantial increase in the 
temporary quota on imports of French 
wines and spirits announced by the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration, the 
Irish Free State Legation announced it 
has obtained an increased quota for im- 
port into the United States ir exchange 
lor concessions to United States agricul- 
tural precuste. 


Federal Contr ac cts 


And the NRA Codes 


Bidders ee Not Be Required 
To Sign Regulations 


QO 


The Federal Government cannot re- 
quire that bidders for contracts with the 
Government must first sign codes of fair 
competition, J. R. McCarl, Comptroller 
General, ruled Dec. 19. 

This ruling was made to clear up terms 
| of the executive order issued by President 
| Roosevelt in August requiring Federal 
contracts to contain a clause enjoining 
the contractor to observe the terms of the 
NRA code for his industry 


The Comptroller General held that this 


order said nothing about contractors or 
bidders signing the codes and the new 
ruling held that, in view of the terms of 
the executive order, Federal officials 
could not require code signature as a 
condition for bidding, 

This ruling clears up some of the ques- 
tions raised concerning the eligibility of 
Henry Ford to bid on Government con- 
tracts, The Ford Motor Company is not 
& signatory to the automobile code, al- 
though pesnstteadennl with all its provisions. 


Denial of Privilege 
To Give Away Stoc *k 


Raisteratinn Withheld Because 
Of Liability to Assessment 


Corporations which give away shares of 
stock must actually donate them, and not 


tie a string to the shares which makes 
the owner pay assessments at a later date 

This ruling was announced, Dec. 22, by 
the Federal Trade Commission in retus- 
ing to let Gold Producers, Inc., of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, dispose of 6,000,000 shares 


of common stock which it sought to regis- 
ter under the Securities Act of 1933 

The Commission issued a stop orde: 
the company on the ground that 
the stock was described as being issued 
free. As a matter of fact, it is not being 
given away, the Commission said, since it 
is assessable for the purpose of financing 

The company has an authorized capital- 
ization of 6,000,000 shares of assessab!e 
voting common stock of a par value of 10 
cents, which it sought to register with the 
Commission. Those accepting the stock 
agree to pay not more than nine assess- 
ments of 2 cents per share 

The Commisison said that share owners 
although getting their engraved certifi- 
cates free, might have to pay as much as 
18 cents eventually on shares rated at 10 
cents par 


Projects Financed by Fed- 
eral Government Serve to 
Take Millions Away From 
Relief Rolls 


Employment provided by funds from the 
Federal Government reached a new high 








At least, such | ons of export quality spirits are available total as the Public Works and Civil Works 


programs proceeded from the preparatory 
Stage into that of accomplishment 

This was pointed out Dec. 21 by Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins. He said that the move to drive 
out unemployment by payment of wages 
from Federal funds has met wide approval, 
judging by the favorable comments in the 
thousands of messages he receives. 

Reports to the emergency organizations 
indicate that the Civil Works pay rolls 
total more than 4,000,000 persons while 
employment on PWA projects is giving 
work directly to more than three-quarters 
of a million persons. This employment is 
in addition to the indirect labor necessary 
to produce materials used on public proj- 

ts 

Public Works 

Allotments to public works projecis 
showed a definite slowing up during the 
past week but Public Works Administrator 
Ickes has ordered his field organization to 
continue sending applications to Washing- 
ton, regardless of the near exhaustion of 
funds. 

The desirability of enlarging the public 
works program, says the PWA, can only 
be determined when the complete list of 
qualified projects is known. Since Jan. 
1 has been fixed as the approximate time 
for the exhaustion of the $3,300,000,000 
public works funds, further allotments are 
doubtful, although statements from offi- 
cial sources indicate $1,500,000,000 to 
finance additional public works will be 
asked of Congress during the next session. 

The most encouraging report on relief 
expenditures since the start of the depres- 
Sion was made Dec. 18 by Administrator 
Hopkins. 

Preliminary reports for 135 cities and 
urban counties in 45 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, an area containing 65 
per cent of the urban population of the 
United States, indicated an increase from 
1,526,787 to 1,650,862 families on relief be- 
tween the months of October and Novem- 
ber. Expenditures increased 6 per cent 
in November as compared with October, 
rising from $35,695,851 to $37,852,576. 

Benefits of CWA Program 

Mr. Hopkins’ figures show that of 1,659,- 
335 cases who received relief in 119 cities 
during November, 447,210, or about 28 
per cen. were transferred to Civil Works 
projects by December. 

A nation-wide recreational program, in- 
cluding creation of community orchestras, 
civic repertory theaters and other similar 
organizations as Civil Works projects has 
been indorsed by Mr. Hopkins. 

Among allotments during the week by 
the CWA, is one of $6,868,275 to employ 
31,500 men on work in the national fore 
ests and experiment stations. This is in 
acdition to those employed by the Civiliaa 
ag ation Corps. 

Hopkins announced Dec. 18 that 
. ‘to purchase and process cattle to sup=- 
ply the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion with canned beef for the needy un- 
employed are to be opened on Dec. 22. 

Bids tor the purchase of 15,000,0000 
pounds of butter will be opened in Wash- 
ington Dec. 28, according to Mr. Hopkins 
It has also been announced that bids will 
be opened Dec. 30 for the purchase of ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 pounds of cheese. 

Relief grants were allotted to five States 
as follows: To Ohio, $90,000 to meet ex- 
pense of civil works service projects dur- 
ing December; to Idaho, $10,000 for use 
principally on women's civil works serv- 


Allotments 


ice projects; to Arizona, $170,000; to Ne- 
braska, $100,000 for civil works service 
projects; to Missouri, $797,000 to meet 


relief costs during December and $360,000 
for women's work on civil works service 
projects 

Grant. to all parts of the United States 
by the Relief Administration totaled $315.- 
149,146 on Dec. 21. 

Allotments of $5,500,000 to be used by 
the Boston and Maine Railroad for recon- 
ditioning of equipment and $500,000 to 
the Central of Georgia (receiver) for the 
purchase of 200 new coal cars have been 
announced by Administrator Ickes. 

The first disciplinary action against a 
PWA employe for soliciting fees on the 
promise to deliver a PWA allotment was 
taken by Administrator Ickes during the 
past week. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN CONGRESS: MONEY A LEADING TOPIC 


Large Funds for 


Emergency Work 
To Be Sought 


‘THE Seventy-third Congress, whose 

first res,ular sess.ons opens Jan. 3 
faces problems of large appropriations 
for continuing emergency work of the 
Government, Federal tax control ol 
liquor, other revenue recommenda- 
tions, and far-reaching proposals re- 
lating to communications, banking 
and other major matters. 

It will be the first convening of a 
session of Congress ir January, under 
the terms of the so-called Norris 
“Lame Duck” constitutional amend- 
ment, which changed the dates of 
beginning Congress’ sessions and 
Presidential terms of office. 

When Vice President John N. Garner 
(Dem.), of Texas, and Speaker Henry 
T. Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Il., 
at noon Jan. 3 call call the Senate and 
House to order the political line-up of 
Congress will be as follows: 

Senate, Democrats, 60; Republicans, 
35; Farmer-Labor, 1; total, 96. 

House, Democrats, 312; Republicans, 
114; Farmer-Labor, 5; vacancies, 4: 
total, 435. 

There is no avowed Socialist in 
either House. The number of women 
members has increased to 8, one in the 
Senate and seven in the House. 

The coming session will adjourn 
probably in April, according to the 
majority leadership in the House, but 
the minority leadership believes the 
session will run into June or later. 

Nu™>rous bills and resolutions are 
beiizz drafted to be introduced the 
opening day, which is usual, but peti- 
tions so far received at the Capitol, 
from State legislatures, cities and or- 
ganizations and individuals, are run- 
ning less in number than in former 
years. 

Some of the legislative plans of Con- 
gress are: 

Appropriations.—The Budget Bureau 
estimates for the next fiscal year, in- 
cluding deficiency estimates for im- 
mediate use, will go to Congress of- 
ficially when the session opens but 
confidential figures already are in the 
hands of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which initiates the an- 
nual supply measures. The Commit- 
tee already has five of the appropria- 
tion measures, of the usual 10 or 11, 
already under way in hearings, and 
the Treasury-Postoffice Appropriation 
bill may lead off the session's appro- 
priation program. 

Appropriations may run as high as 
$5,000,000,000 at the coming session, 
those who have studied the situation 
believe, and possibly a billion dollars 
or so more than that, in view of ex- 
traordinary expenditures on emer- 
gency programs for recovery. 

Budget Director Lewis Douglas, 
however, is on recorc. as expecting a 
balancing of the budget in the near 
future. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has stated that it will 
need between $500,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 of new funds for loans to 
closed banks. Congress leaders expect | - 
additional funds will be asked for the 
Public Works Administration and} 
other emergency services. The Presi- 
dent favors a $330,000,000 program for 
feeding, clothing and fuelling the 
destitute next Winter. 

National Recovery Administration 
officials have stated they prefer not 
to open the Industrial Recovery Act 
to amendment at the coming ses- 
sion, though Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, wants more specific legal 
definition of the powers of his Na- 
tional Labor Advisory Board. The 
Congress leaders, however, expect re- 
quests for more appropriations for the 
NRA. 

Meantime the regular functions of 
the Government require normal ap- 
propriations and the advocates of a 
large Navy will urge their program in 
view of unrest among nations. The 
Navy Department asked the Budget 
Bureau for an ncrease of 5,300 men 
of the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
and increase of 2,000 men in the 
Marine Corps. Budget Director Doug- 
las, however, has been quoted as ex- 
pecting to hold the ordinary expendi- 
tures for the next ‘iscal year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1934, to $2,.500,000,000, 
which of course is outside of the large 
emergency expenditures and outside 
of the running, permanent expendi- 
tures authorized in former sessions of 
Congress for coming years. 

Taxes.—A liquor tax bill is planned 
to be rushed through Congress when 
the session convenes. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, after 
hearing all parties concerned, has 
been discussing $2.20 a gallon as a pos- 
sible solution of the controversy over 
what the Treasury needs in revenuc, 
what is necessary to eliminate boot- 
legging, and what the States may do 
by levying a liquor tax. 

An Inter-Departmental Committee 
recommended to the Treasury $2.60 
exclusive of Federal tax, with percent 
age rebate of revenue to the States if 
the States would waive State taxes 
but that plan met with considerable 
criticism before the House Com- 
mittee. 

The House Committee has con- 
sidered a suggested vesting of broad 
authority in the President to adjust 
quotas of imports of liquors and wines 
from foreign governments according 
to trade concessions those govern- 
ments may make. 

It has been hoped the Treasury 
might get $500,000,000 from the liquor 
tax annually but some estimates run 
from that figure downward as low as 
$250,000,000 a year, and $200,.000,000 of 
special taxes go off the statute books 
with prohibition .epeal. 

The House Committee also has 
pending, to determine after the 
Christmas holidays, its subcommittee 
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SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING PROPOSALS FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
au THE COMING SESSION OF CONGRESS 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS, PUBLIC WORKS, 
RELIEF AND C.C.C. CAMPS. 





RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


PROBABLE CONTINUANCE OF ITS EXISTENCE 
WHICH OTHERWISE EXPIRES IN JANUARY. 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS WOULD BE REQUIRED. 
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FACILITIES 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DEFINITE POLICY SOUGHT FOR COORDINATING 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH AND RADIO 
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PRESIDENT WANTS RATIFICATION OF 
TREATY WITH CANADA. OPPOSITION EXPECTED 
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BANKING - FINANCE 


EFFORTS TO LIBERALIZE SECURITIES ACT 
POSSIBLE REGULATION OF STOCK EXCHANGES. 
MAY STRENGTHEN NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 
SILVER LEGISLATION TO BE PRESSED. 


EFFORTS FOR 30 HOUR WEEK TO BE 
RENEWED. 


PURE FOOD 


LIVELY CONGR 


PROBABLE ON PENDING BILL TO STRENGTHEN 
PURE FOOD ANDO ORUG LAWS. 
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PROBABLE LEGISLATION AIMED AT KIDNAPPERS, 
RACKETEERS AND GANGSTERS. 
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BANKRUPTCY 


POLICE FIREMAN 


tai MARKS 2. 

RENEWEO DEMAND FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
RELIEF TO BANKRUPT MUNICIPALITIES. 
MAY BE CORRECTIVE MEASURES FOR 
RECEIVERSHIP ABUSES, 
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recommendations for raising $270,- 
000,000 additional annually by changes 
in the income tax laws. 

The Treasury, while offering com- 
ments on the subcommittee’s proposals 
for changes in the income tax laws, 
has not submitted any program to the 
Committee or to Congress and 
studying the whole suLject of revenue 
with a view to recommending a new 
revenue bill later in the session. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
chairman of a Senate Finance Com- 


is 


mittee group seeking new sources of 
revenue, has expressed his personal 
view that Congress at this session 
ought to raise up $5,000,000,000 of 
revenue to meet the Government’s 
maturing obligations. 

Tariff.—The only discussion among 
the leadership in Congress on tariff 
is the President’s own policy of 
negotiating reciprocal trade treaties 
with foreign government for markets 
for agricultural and other surplus 
Bh sanarnel of the United States. 


Banking.—Both the majority and 
the minority anticipate many pro- 
posals for currency inflation, A num- 
ber of pro-silver measures will ap- 
pear in both Houses. Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, though the Committee will not 
formulate any recommendations until 
after the session opens, predicts some 
form of regulation of stock exchanges 
and possibly some changes in the Na- 
tional Feseeesue Act. He says bankers | 


are going to make a determined effort 
to limit guaranty of bank deposits to 
$2,500 or under for any one deposit, He 
is opposed to liberalizing the Securi- 
ties Act unless need is shown but 
agrees that some change may possibly 
be made in that law. 

The Committee has spent months 
investigating investment banking, in- 
cluding closed banks in Detroit and 
Cleveland, and the result will be 
many recommeiidations, 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration’s term expires Jan. 23 but it 
may be renewed in view of the large 
responsibilities reposed in it by Con- 
gress, according to some of the mem- 
bers of the Senate. Its chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, says that with its funds 
almost exhausted it owes the Treas- 


ury more than two billions of dollars headed by Senator Copeland (Dem.) 


and Congress will be asked for au- 
thority for it to make additional loans. 

The RFC, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Power Commission 


INCOME TAX: CAN SHRINKAGE BE STAYED? 
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‘Revenue Experts| 


Study Ways to 
Mend Leaks 


N THE Treasury De wentune nt and the 

committee rooms of Congress ex- 
perts are working to revive one of the 
first and most complete victims of the | 
depression, the Federal income tax. 

Once the source of more than 56 
per cent of all the Federal Govern- | 
ment’s revenues, the in¢éome tax has| 
shrunk, despite increases in rates, 
until it now is bringing in only about | 
one-sixth of the revenues. 

Hearings before the Senate Banking | 
Committee have revealed huge leaks | 
in the income tax, and court decisions | 
have held that these leaks are per-| 
fectly legal avenues for avoiding in- | 
come tax payments. 

Springing holes in nearly every seam 
and consequently becoming less effec- 
tive as a revenue-getter, the income 
tax is much in need of overhauling. 
Yet experts, including Prof. Roswell 
Magill, the Treasury’s new tax adviser, 
admits that many of the weaknesses 
which the income tax is now revealing 
are inherent and impossible or very 
difficult to correct 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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National Income Shrinks 

Much of che decline in income tax 
collections, of course, has been due to 
the dwindling of national income. 
Estimates quoted by the Department | 
of Agriculture indicate that the na- 
tional income has fallen from $80.000,- 
000,000 at its peak to $40,000,000,000 
The net taxable income of individuals 
fell 46 per cent between 1928 and 1931, 
amounting to only $13,231,000,000 in 
the latter year, according to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Corpora- 
tion incomes have declined even more 
heavily. 

This decline in incomes, which was 
bound to be reflected in income tax 
collections, has had an_ especially 
severe effect because of the structure 
of the American income tax. De 
signed to draw the largest part of its 
revenue from big incomes, the tax has 
yielded less and less as these incomes 
melted away with the depression. 

In addition to all these natural eco- 
nomic reasons for a decline in reve- 
nues, however, the Senate Committee 
hearings have shown there are other 
causes neither natural or economic 
from the Government’s point of view 
Persons of large wealth have been 
shown to have gone tax free because 
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Cungressional committees and the Treasury Department are striving to plug up “leaks” im the income 


tax. 
taxes and other charges. 


The “leaks” are largely rights which the taxpayers now have to make certain deductions for losses, 
The chart attempts to show the volume of some of these “leaks” 


; deductions for 


contributions, however, are one source of “leaks” which no one is proposing should be plugged. 


of the way in which income tax re- 
turns are made up. 

To stop these practices the experts 
of the Treasury and Congress Com- 
mittees are now paying particular at- 
tention to five asyects of the income 
tax: 

(1) the right to deduct from gen- 
eral taxable income losses on the 
of capital assets, 

(2) the right of members of a part 
nership to deduct losses of the part- 
nership from his private taxable in- 


sales 


come, 





(3) the right tu offset foreign taxes 

paid against the American income tax, 

(4) the right of corporations to de- 

duct from their taxable incomes al- 
lowances for depreciation, and 
Plan to Check Leaks 

(5) the fredom of dividends and in- 
terest from certain courses from the 
normal income tev rates. 

A subcomimttee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, having worked 
through the Summer and Fall, re- 
cently reported its views on all these 

, questions. On Dec. 15 the Acting Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., and his tax expert, Prot. 
Magill, laid before the full committee 
the Treasury’s views. 

Capital loss deductions.—Under the 
income tax as it now stands a capital 
asset is defined as any asset, real es- 
tate stock, bonds, etc., which the 
owner has held for more than two 
years. If an asset has been retained 
that long, the Treasury concedes that 
the owner bought it for investment 
and not for speculative purposes. 


When a capital asset is sold, the 


Smaller Earnings 
| And Allowances 
| Cause Decline 


owner has either a profit or a loss to 
report on his income tax. 
a profit, he pays a tax on it. 
is a loss, he is allowed under the law 
as it now stands vo deduct it from his 
other income. 

Speculative Losses 

As the accompanying chart shows 
speculative losses, those sustained on 
assets held less than two years, fre- 
quently were just as serious a leak in 
the net income on which the Govern- 
ment could levy its tax. Speculative 
losses amounting to $1,044,000,000 
were claimed on 1932 returns. 

This leak was plugged by refusing to 
allow deductions of speculative losses 
from any type of ircome except specu- 
lative gains. A taxpayer who suffered 
a loss of $1,000 on some speculative 
transaction and had a net taxable in- 
come of $2,000 from his salary may 
no longer deduct the speculative loss 
from his salary. 

The Treasury now proposes that 
capital losses be limited in the same 
way. They would be deductible only 
from capital gains. 

A similar solution is being urged to 
prevent large-scale partnership deduc- 
tions. Members of a partnership are 
now allowed to deduct losses of the 
partnership from their private in- 
comes. The Treasury is now con- 
sidering limiting this deduction privi- 
lege so that partnership losses may be 
deducted only from partnership gains. 
Losses sustained in one year could be 
carried forward and deducted from 
gains in the follo\ing year just as is 
now done with speculative losses. 

Partnership ieductions from private 
incomes were dramatized at the Sen- 
ate investigation -vhich revealed that 
J. P. Morgan, head of a leading part- 
nership, paid no tax because of the 
losses of the partnership. 

Foreign Taxes 

The question of foreign taxes paid 
by American corporations is important 
not because of the volume of money 
concerned but because of the way in 
which it is deductible. Foreign taxes 
may be offset against the tax due to 
the Federal Government. A corpora- 
tion paying $6,000 in taxes in France 
and owing a $6,000 American income 
tax would have tu pay no tax to the 
Federal Treasury 

The subcomimttee of 


the House 


| 


Action Awaited on 


Taxes, Liquor, and 
Hours of Labor 


are preparing reports to Congress on 
salaries of banks, public utilities and 
other corporations. Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, has a bill ready 
to clarify the President’s authority to 
call in gold and to assure the Govern- 
ment profit in any gold devaluation. 

Communications, Public Utilities 
and Railroads.—President Roosevelt’s 
Inter-Departmental Communications 
Committee has recommended legisla- 
tion to establish a single Government 
agency with authority over voice, rec- 
ord and mass communications, 
whether by cable, wire or radio. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, through its 
expert, Dr. W. M. W. Splawn, will be 
ready soon after convening of Con- 
gress to report whether there should 
be Federal legislation regulating tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and other 
utilities. Dr. Splawn also is a meme 
ber of the Inter Communications Come 
mittee. 

The Federal Coordinator of Rail- 
roads is expected to recommend legis- 
lation. The whole subject of rail con- 
solidations, up in Congress for many 
years, never has been settled. 

St. Lawrence Waterway.—That sub- 
ject is pending before the Senate, on 
the issue of ratifying the treaty with 
Canada for a channel from the foot 
of Lake Ontario to tidewater at Mon- 
treal, and also on the question of ape 
proving a House resolution allocating 
to New York State all of the United 
States’ 50 per cent share in the 2 
200,000 horsepower to be developed. 
The canal would cost the United States 
$272,000.000 and Canada $271,000,000, 
according to estimates. 

Labor. — Representative Connery 
(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., chairman of 
the House Committee on Labor, pre- 
dicts Congress will enact a flat 30- 
hour work weck for organized labor. 
The American Federation of Labor 
and Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, favor fixed shorter working 
hours. Meantime a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment against child labor, 
passed by Congress, has already been 
ratified by 19 States. - 

Food and Drugs.—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce will report to 
the Senate a revised bill for revision 
of the present Food and Drug Act, 

World War Debts.—The failure of 
some of the world war debtors to meet 
obligations with this country is ex- 
pected to be debated with possibly 
some action relating to refunding of 
the debts 

Immigration and Aliens.—The House 
Immigration Committee plans asking 
for a broad inquiry into German Nazi 
propaganda in the United States. 

Crime.—The Senate Committees 


. 
of New York, which has been in- 
vestigating kidnapping, racketeering 
and similar crimes is about ready to 
report. 

Mails.—The Senate Committee in« 
vestigating air and ocean mail con- 
tracts has evidence of large profits 
made by ocean liners operating under 
mail subsidies. Its report is not yet 
ready. The controversy over large 
appropriations for these services will! 
be renewed in both Houses. 

The House Committee on Post Of- 
fices will give early consideration to a 
bill to fix the air mail postage rate at 
five cents per half ounce on letters and 
two cents on air post-cards. 

Bankruptcy.—Representative Wilcox 
(Dem.), of West*Palm Beach, Fla., has 


If there is written to all members of the Senate, 
If there | yring passage of his bill (H. R. 5267), 


for refinancing emergency relief for 
municipalities in distress, which ale 
ready has passed the House. He esti- 
mates that there are approximately 
$18,000,000,000 of municipal, county, 
district and State bonds outstanding 
in the hands of investors today and 
that thousands of cities or other tax- 
ing units cannot meet maturities of 
principal and interest. 

The McKeown bill (H. R. 5884) to 
amend the bankruptcy law by provid- 
ing for corporations 2 system of court 
procedure for corporate reorganiza- 
tion to obviate expensive litigation 
passed the House last June and is 
awaiting action by the Senate. 

Waterways. — Comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Missouri River is 
among rivers and hzrbors projects 
already ‘Suggested. 


Ways and Means Committee has sug- 
gested that this privilege be revoked 
entirely, but the Treasury argues that 
to do so would only add to already 
burdensome tax duplication. 

In its study of tax avoidance, the 
subcommittee pointed particularly to 
deductions which corporations take for 
depreciation. The prescnt tax law al- 
lows reserves set up for depreciation 
to be deducted from taxable income. 

Dividends and interest from certain 
securities are exempt from normal 
taxes. The subcommittee pointed out 
that a total of $262,000.000 of income 
from this type of interest and $2,935,- 
000,000 of income from dividends were 
exempt from the normal taxes during 
1932. Surtaxes, however, were paid 
on these amounts with some excep- 
tions. 

The subcommittee suggested, and 
the Treasury concurred, that the tax 
burden on such “unearned income” 
be increased, probably by imposing on 
it a rate higher tl.an that on earned 
income or by allowing a deduction for 
earned income. 

Contributions to educational, religi- 
ous and charitable enterprises, as the 
accom pe inying chart shows, are 
another important drain on taxable 

As yet, however, there has 
beet n no suggestion that deductions for 
contributions be limited. 
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Equality - Women in Pan America 


In Legislation Affecting ¢ Nationality 


United States to Sign Treaty With Reserva- 
tions—Grant of Equal Rights Also Recom- 
mended to Member Nations 





Many far-reaching social considerations, 
as well as legal principles, are involved in 
the question of equal nationality for wo- 
men, which became a controversial issue 
at the Seventh Pan American Conference 
this week. 

Two projects affecting equality of wo- 


men were introduced at the Montevideo 
Conference. One was a treaty under 
which the countries agree that “there 


shall be no distinctions based on sex in 
their law-and practice relating to na- 
tionality.” The other was a convention 
binding the countries to grant equal rights 
to women throughout their territories. 

When the first treaty was introduced it 
was supported by virtually all the Ameri- 
can governments, except the United 
States, which abstained from voting. Sub- 
sequently, however. the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, received instructions 
from Washington to sign the treaty. The 
American delegation’s approval of the 
treaty will be accompanied by a reserva- 
tion stating that the action is subject to 
the approval of Congress. 

The second project 
a treaty to a general recommendation. 
such it was not a subject of controversy. 

Opinion among women’s organizations 
in the United State 
divided on the nationality treaty. One im- 
portant group, headed by the League of 
Women Voters, took a stand against the 
treaty and supported the first prosition 
taken by the American delegation. An- 
other group, led by the National Woman's 
Party, favored the treaty and strongly 
criticized Secretary Hull for not giving 
it the support of the United States dele- 


As 


gation 
The point at issue between these two 
broad groups of opinion may be sum- 
marized briefiy as follows: 
1—Whether the nationality problem 


should be dealt with by the treaty method 
or by national legislation. 

—Whether complete equality between 
the sexes should, in fact, be incorporated 
into nationality laws. 


Nationality Laws 


Harsh to Women 
For many years the nationality laws of 
most countries have discriminated be- 


tween the sexes, often working a hardship | 


upon women. Up until recent years, for 
example, American women automatically | 
lost their citizenship if they married an 
alien, even though they continued to re- 
side in the United States. This discrimi- 
ation was removed in the Cable Act passed 
by Congress in 1922. 


inequalities sul exist, although 


Other 
our present nationality laws are among 
the most advanced. Thus, a child born 
abroad whose mother is an American Is 
denied American citizenship and assumes 
the nationality of its father. It is provi- 


sions such as 
of equality wish to abolish 
tionality laws of all countries. 

Those groups which oppose the Inter- 
American treaty do not question the prin- 
ciple of equal nationality. They contend, 
however, that the proposed treaty will not 
advance the principle. 

The League of Women Voters in a state- 
ment of its position recently declared thaf: 

“Where a country is prepared for the 
principle of equal nationality it will follow 
the example of the United States and 
other countries in altering its own laws 
If it is not ready, this treaty will be flouted 
in fact, tending thus to discredit the great 
value of international agreements on 
matters of an appropriate character.” 


in the na- 


Social Aspect 
Of Nationality Issue 

Another objection to the propose:l 
treaty, also cited by the League of Women 
Voters, is that “treaties of a blanket char- 
acter” are not the best method for deal- 
ing with such questions. The question ot 
nationality, they contend, is in many re- 
spects an intensely social problem. 

The nationality of children is a case in} 
point. Many people believe that the 
fundamental right which should be con- 
sidered is the best interest of the child 
and not necessarily discrimination against 
either father or mother. 

Another case in which the social] factor 
is important involves the status of alicn | 
women who marry an American citizen 
Under our ae: laws such women may 


Reduction of Rates | 


In Cleaning Industry 


Protests al NRA to Revise 
Minimum Charges 


Men’s suits and women’s dresses may be , 
cleaned and pressed by “cash and carry” 
or other establishments at prices about 
20 per cent below the minimum charges 
recently established under the code for the 
cleaning and dyeing industry 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Adminis- 
trator, in approving the price reduction 
Dec. 20, stated that the differential in 
cost as between “cash and carry” and “call 
and deliver” cleaners is not, in general, 
due to any saving by the cash and carry 
method. The existing wide differences in 
prices, he said, “are accompanied by wide 
differences in the quality of the work.’ 
He added that there is some demand for 
“scamped work.” 

The Administrator announced, however. 
that aS a means of encouraging and 
identifying members of the industry who 
are prepared to maintain higher qualities 
of service, the President will enter into an 
agreement with an individual, or groups 
of individuals, who will maintain the 
prices heretofore fixed. Such concerns will 
be given a Blue Eagle with a service qual- 
ity insignia 

There will be set up immediately, it was 
announced, a special board in the indus- 
try whose duty it will be to study the 
efiect of this plan. '‘scal area 


} 


In any icc 
szhere more than 50 per cent of the clean- 
ers shall petition for a review, the board 
will arrange for an immediate hearing. 

The minimum prices previously fixed py 
orders of the Administrator, upon recom- 
mendation of the code authority, ranged 
from 65 to 95 cents for cleaning and press- 
ing a man’s suit or woman’s dress. The 
new schedule provides that where the 
minimum charge was fixed at 95 or 90 
cents the price now may be 75 cents; 
if it was 85 or 80 cents, it may now be 70 
cents. ‘Other permissible reductions are 
from 75 to 65 cents, from 70 to 60 cents, 
and from 65 to 55 cents. 


these which the advocates | 


s, however, was sharply | 


become naturalized more speedily than an 
alien man married to an American wo- 
man. 

This provision is justified on the ground 
that, by the law of most countries, women 
lose their nationality on marriage to a 
foreigner and thus are left stateless until 
the process of naturalization can be com- 
pleted. The Inter-American treaty whicn 
calls for complete equality would probably 
do away with this difference. 

A proposal calling for general revision 
of all United States nationality and na- 
turalization laws is now under study by 4 
ccmmittee of three Cabinet members and 
will be submitted to Congress during the 
coming session. The reservaticn with 
which the United States is now signing the 
Inter-American nationality treaty reserves 
to Conzress the responsibility for taking 
action on our own nationality laws. 


End to Interven entions 
In the Americas as 
Effect of Conference 


Delegates of United States 
Support Resolution Of- 
fered at Montevideo. But 
With Reservations 


Western Hemisphere 
own business, and not 
that of their neighbors. This is the tenor 
of a resolution adopted by the Interna- 
tional Law Committee of the Pan Amervi- 
can Conference, meeting in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. The resolution opposes inter- 
vention by American nations into affairs 
of other nations 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, head of 
the American delegation, had this to say: 
“I feel safe in undertaking to say that 
no government need feel any uneasiness 
about United States intervention during 


was changed from | 


Nations of the 
should mind their 


| the Roosevelt Administration.” 


| to 





| the freedom, 


Our Delegates Approve 

Representatives of the United States 
voted “ves” on the resolutions, although 
reserving the right to have certain funda- 
mental terms defined more clearly. 

Only sign of discord in the preliminary 
discussion came from a Nicaraguan 
spokesman, Carlos Cuadro Pazos, who 
said “Secretary Hull and _ President 
Roosevelt may pass tomorrow. What re- 


mains then? Nothing concrete.” 
The text of the intervention article, as 
made public by the State Department, fo!- 


has the right 
external 


lows: “Article 8. No State 
intervene in the internal or 
affairs of another.” 

The Department made public the fol- 
lowing statement by Secretary Hull: 

“The policy and attitude of the United 
States Government toward every impor- 
tant phase of the internatiional relation- 
ships in this hemisphere could scarcely 
be made more clear and definite than 
they have been made by both word and 
action, especially since March 4. I have 
no disposition, therefore, to indulge in 
any repetition or rehearsal of these acts 
and utterances and shall not do so. Every 
observing person must by this time thor- 
oughly understand that under the Roose- 
velt administration the United States 
Government is as much opposed as any 
other government to interference with 
the sovereignty. or other in- 
ternal affairs or processes of the govern- 
ments of other nations 

Attitude Toward Cuba 

“In addition to numerous acts and ut- 
terances in connection with the carrying 
out of these doctrines and policies Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during recent weeks gave 
out a public statement expressing his dis- 
position to open negotiations with the 
Cuban Government for the purpose of 
dealing with the treaty which has existed 
since 1903. 

“I feel safe in undertaking to say that 
under our support the general principle 
of nonintervention as has been suggested, 
no government need fear any interven- 
tion on the part of the United States 
under the Roosevelt administration I 
think it probably unfortunate that dur- 
ing the brief period of this Conference 
there is apparently not time within which 
to prepare interpretations and definitions 
of these fundamental terms that are em- 
braced in the report Such definitions 
and interpretations would enable every 


| government to proceed in a uniform way 


difference of opinion or of 
I hope that at the ear- 


without any 
interpretations 


liest possible date such very important 
work will be done. 
“In the meantime, in the case of dif- 


| ferences of interpretations and also until 


they can be worked out and codified for 
the common use of every government I 
desire to say that the United States Gov- 
ernment in all of its international associa- 
tions and relationships and conducts will 
follow scrupulously the doctrines and 
policies which it has pursued since March 
4, which are embodied in the different 
addresses of President Roosevelt since 
that time and in the recent peace ad- 
dress of myself on the fifteenth day of 
December before this Conference and in 
the law of nations as generally recognized 
and accepted.” 





Mission Seeks New Terms 
For Philippines’ Freedom 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
enty-second Congress, was vetoed by Prcsi- 
dent Ho.ver, but immediately passed cver 
his veto. Its final section—Section 17— 
headed “Effective Date.” reads: 

“The fceregoing provisions of thi: Act 
shall not take effect unless accepted by a 
concurrent resolution of the Philippine 
Legislature or by a convention called for 
the purpose of passing upon that question 
as may be provided by the Philippine Leg- 
islature.”’ 

The Philippine Legislature, instead of 
accepting, adopted a concurrent resolution 
declining to accept the Independence Act, 
on the ground that its economic provisions 
would impair the economic, political and 
social stability of the Philippines, which 
would defeat the purpose of independence. 
It also stated that the powers of the 
“United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Commonwealth” provided for 
in the Act are too indefinite and that the 
provisions as to relationship with the 
United States after independence might 
breed misunderstandings with other gov- 


‘ernments. 


















THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Pan-American Conference Act Brings Protest From Weinen—Trest Reached 
in Gran Chaco Warfare---New Government 


Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, 


Montevideo Conference Records 
Progress.—Definite progress was 
achieved by the Pan American 
Conference during the week as it 
pressed forward toward the com- 
pletion of its ambitious program 
at Montevideo. With the hope of 
finishing its work shortly after 
Christmas, the Conference has- 
tened final action on many im- 
portant projects on its agenda. 
Outstanding measures which were 
adopted or approved included: 


1. A report on the Rights and 
Duties of States, which denies the 
right of intervention and forbids 
the recognition of territory ac- 
quired by force. This report, 
drafted by the Committee on In- 
ternational Law, was expected to 
produce a heated debate because 
of the unwillingness of the United 
States to approve the non-inter- 
vention doctrine. At the 1928 Con- 
ference Secretary Hughes opposed 
such a report. Secretary Hull, 
however, approved the report in 
committee with minor reserva- 
tions. In a statement to the Con- 
ference he promised that “no gov- 
ernment need fear intervention on 
the part of the United States un- 
der the Roosevelt Administration.” 
(Further details elsewhere on this 
page.) 


2. Submission to the American 
states of a treaty guaranteeing 
equal nationality rights to women 
and a recommendation that all 
countries grant equal political and 
civil rights as soon as_ possible. 
The only opposition to this pro- 
posal came from the United States 
delegation and drew a storm of 
protest from women’s organiza- 
tions which have championed 
equal rights. So effective was the 
protest that President Roosevelt 
on Dec. 20 instructed the delega- 
tion at Montevideo to sign the 
convention, with the reservation 
that the agreement was subject 
to Congress action. (Further de- 
tails elsewhere on this page.) 

3. A resolution calling upon all 
of the American nations to adhere 
to such of the five peace treaties 
as they have not yet signed. These 
treaties are: The Gondra Treaty, 
signed at Santiago in 1923, pro- 
viding machinery for pacific set- 
tlement of disputes; the Inter- 
American Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Treaties, signed at Wash- 
ington in 1929; the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, and the Argentine Anti-War 
Pact, signed at Rio de Janiero in 
1933. 

Secretary Hull declared that 
“the agreement to sign these five 
peace instruments will thorough- 
ly strengthen the peace agencies 
of the 21 American states and 
make peace permanently secure 
in this Hemisphere.” 


x * 








agencies, agreed to a 10-day arm- 
istice. Announcement of the truce 
was acclaimed joyfully at Monte- 
video, where the Seventh Pan 
American Conference had been 
bending every effort to bring the 
50-year-old conflict to a peaceful 
conclusion. 


The brief armistice does not 
settle outstanding points in dis- 
pute between the waring nations, 
and must be supplemented by an 
arbitration agreement before peace 
is assured. Nevertheless, both 
North and South American diplo- 
mats felt “that there was less 
danger of renewal of the struggle 
which has already resulted in 
100,000 casualties. 


Although the two countries this 
time accepted the truce without 
quibbling over the pending agree- 
ment to arbitrate, which in the 
past always has proved a stum- 
bling block, attempts to make the 
armistice permanent were halted 
Dec. 21, when Bolivian delegates 
expressed indignation over the 
occupation by Paraguay of four 
Bolivian forts just before the 
truce was signed. There was no 
threat, however, definitely to im- 
pede the negotiations for peace. 

Credit for achieving the first 
success in a long history of failure 
was shared jointly by the dele- 
gates to the Montevideo Confer- 
ence and the League of Nation 
Commission which spent several 
weeks in the Chaco. High praise 
was expressed for the efforts of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and President Gabriel Terra of 
Uruguay. 

x** * 


France Debates Answer to 
Hitler.—With a full written report 
from its Ambassador in Berlin, 
outlining in detail the proposals 
of Chancellor Hitler, the French 
government held a series of im- 
portant councils during the week 
to determine its next step in the 
armament negotiations. 

The terms of the Hitler offer to 
France are still a diplomatic 
secret. But semi-official reports 
published in Paris add to the facts 
already known two important 
points: First, that Germany is 
prepared to sign a new non- 
aggression treaty for a period of 
10 years, renouncing the use of 
force; and second, that Germany 
will accept a system of inter- 
national control of armaments ap- 
plying equally to European coun- 
tries. In addition, Germany will 
not insist that France and the 
other armed powers reduce their 
military establishments, provided 
they agree not to increase them. 
These important concessions are 
coupled with the demand that 
Germany be allowed to build up 


in Spain 


re) 
a 


Dec. 


Concour are consulting with the 
General Staff and with all of 
France's allies. Foreign Minister 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, who 
speaks for the Little Entente, con- 
ferred at length in Paris during 
the week, and his visit resulted 
in a virtual agreement that the 
rearmament of Germany cannot 
be the starting point for new 
negotiations, which must be held 
at Geneva. This is interpreted to 
mean that Germany’s demand for 
an army of 300,000 men will be 
rejected and that a new non- 
aggression pact will only be con- 
sidered if it is within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. 
x~*e 


Diplomatic Activity in European 
Capitals —Unusual diplomatic ac- 
tivity continues in other European 
capitals as the time approaches 
for a definite decision on the 
question of Chancellor Hitler’s de- 
mands. Sir John Simon, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, is touring 
the Continent in the hope of find- 
ing a common ground for agree- 
ment. He is conferring with high 
French officials and will depart 
shortly for Rome, where he will 
discuss with Mussolini the Italian 
plan for a four power conference 
and reform of the League of 
Nations. Italy is consulting pri- 
vately with Germany, while Po- 
land and the Little Entente are 
conferring together as well as 
with France 

* 


x * 


A New Government in Spain.— 
A new Spanish government 
headed by the veteran Republican 
statesman Alejandro Lerroux, took 
office in Madrid on Dec. 16 follow- 


ing suppression of a series of 
anarchist riots. 
Premier Lerroux has for years 


been an outstanding opponent of 
the Monarchy and the Church. 


The new government will lead a 
precarious existence, as Premier 
Lerroux has only about 115 fol- 


lowers in the Cortes which has 470 
members. This means that the 
cabinet will have to depend on 
the good will of the conservative 
parties which increased their 
strength in the elections. 

x * 


Germany Reduces Foreign Debt 
Payments.—Interest payments on 
Germany’s long-term foreign debt, 
a large share of which is held by 
American investors, will be further 
reduced during the next six 
months. 

Not since the financial crisis of 
1931, which resulted in the Hoover 
Moratorium, has Germany met 
the payments on her foreign 
obligations. Short-term debts, 
amounting to nearly $1,000,000, 
have been completely tied up un- 
der the stand-still agreements 
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“3 'What the States Are Doing to A 
The National Recovery Program 


Increasing Activity in 
oper 


Various Fields to Co- 


ate With Federal Agencies in Pronive- 


ing Work to Help Citizens 


oo activity along various ard fm to complete the work in the near 


s being shown in many States in 
movements designed to cooperate in the 
national recovery program. These move- 
ments cover a wide range and _ include 
fut planning, speeding up of public 
works, providing employment on projects 
under the Civil Works Administration, 
reopening of banks and other work in 
connection with Federal activities 

Governor Horner of Illinois has 
nounced the appointment of a _ State 
Planning Commission to cooperate with 
the National Planning Board and com- 
missions of other States in the immediate 
development of a comprehensive and na- 
tiion-wide system of. recreational facilities 
and a program of public works. The Illi 
nois Commission was appointed by au- 
thority of a resolution adopted at the 
last regular session of the Legislature. 

Municipal airport development and con- 
struction under the CWA also is being 
pushed actively in Illinois, where it 
announced that work for nearly 1,000 
men will be provided in this type of work. 
Applications for Federal funds for air- 
ports already have been filed by the six 
cities of Springfield, Bloomington, Gales- 
burg, Dixon, Decatur and Kewanee, and 
18 others are expected to apply at once 

The Illinois Department of Health has 
completed arrangements to employ 100 
public health nurses, placing one in each 
county of the State. This will be done 
with CWA funds. 


ure 


an- 


1S 


Aid Teachers 
pHio IS giving attention, among other 
things, to the employment of 1.200 
unemployed teachers in furtherance of a 
program to eliminate illiteracy from the 
State. This work is made possible, ac- 
cording to Governor White, through the 
allotment of funds by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration 
The State Agricultural Advisory Coun- 
cil recently appointed by Governor Com- 
stock at the request of the Farm Credit 
Administration has set up a County 
Farm-debt Adjustment Committee in 70 
of the 83 counties of the State and ex- 


Ohio to 


veyed by Petroleum Administrative 

Bd : 517 
President 

The personal side of Washington 508 :3 
The Story of the President's week §11:2 
Prices 
Buyers’ complaints of higher prices bring 

Federal action in their behalf 505:3 
Prisons 


Hawes-Cooper Act restricting shipment of 
prison-made goods effective Jan. 19 un- 
less Supreme Court rules contrary in 
Alabama case : sees 506 :2 


Prohibition 
See Alcoholic Be 


Public Health 


Cold sufferers advised to stay in bed 
Tadians traditional medicine-man 
doctoring difficult 508 
Medical care, annual cost per family, re 
sults of survey conducted by Metropoli- 


erages 


508 :2 
make: 


te 


tan Life Insurance Co. announced 508 :1 
Tuberculosis successfully treated with 
ultra-violet ray 508 :6 
: shes 
Public Utilities 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc., 
subsidiary of TVA created by executive 
order, powers, functions, and objectives 
outlined 507 :2 
Public utflity investigation by Federal 
Trade Commission, hearings on financial 
activities of Lexington Water Power Co 
and Broad River Power Co. postponed. .517:4 
Public Works 
Public works projects allotments an- 
nounced 511:7 
Radio 
Broadcasting band, 100 kilocycles left over 
from Internatl. Radio Conference will 
be licensed to broadcasters for experi- 
mental purposes 07:4 
Railroads 
Fed]. R. R. Credit Corporation ation 
proposed a Henry Bruere, plan submit 
ted to FC" 11:4 
Science 
CWA funds to be used in carrving out 
explorations planned by Smithsonian 
Institution scientist 509 :2 
North Atlantic continent 250 million 
years ago, theory advanced in annual 
rept. of Smithsonian Institution 5095 
Social Welfare 
Civil Works Administration 
Allotments made by CWA during wk 
announced, progress in progra mre- 
iewe 11:7 
Banks asked to cash CWA workers’ pay 
checks without charge 517:4 
Scie ists f Smithsonian Institution 
plan explorations for CWA worker 509 :2 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, arti- 
cles of incorporation filed, duties out- 
lined 506 °5 
M . 
Taxation 
Tax revision 
Board of Tax Appeals, full jurisdiction 
over tax-refund claims proposed by 
American Bar Association 516:2 
House Ways and Means Com.. hearings 
held during wk summary 516:1 
Income tax, can shrinkage be stayed 
revenue experts study ways to end 
leaks, chart 12:2 
Liquor tax collections, Dec. 1-12 509 :2 
Michigan's sales tax collections 517:4 


ah , P 
Tennessee Valley Project 
Electric Home and Farm Authority. Inc 
subsidiary of TVA created by executive 
order, powers. functions, and objectives 
outlined 507 :2 
_ ° : 3 
Territories and Possessions 
Philippine Islands, new gislation for 
Independence sought. by Manuel Quezon 
president of Philippine senate 507 :7 
Veterans 
American Legion 
mitted to Pres 
Wild Life 
Wildfowl, Govt. preparing to buy marshes 
for feeding and breeding ......... eee. OOS 


legis cote hy 


program sub- 
Roose whip 


507 :2 


committees are to act as 
and creditors 


uture. These 
mediators between debtors 
in certain cases. 


Indiana’s Forests 

PPCtARAS Department of Conservation 

is deeply interested in the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in that State, 
and it was announced Dec. 21 that thou- 
sands of acres of forest lands have been 
preserved in the State as a result of the 
fire-fighting ability of the CCC men. 


Public Works in Utah 

ORE than $3,000,000 worth of public 
works has just been made possible 
decision of the Supreme Court cof 
Utah, holding constitutional an act of the 
1933 Legislature. authorizing municipali- 
ties to issue bonds on the security of rev- 
enues from publicly-owned utilities. The 
act exempts revenue bonds by providing 
that they shall not constitute a debt 
within the constitutional provision re- 
stricting bonded indebtedness. Such bonds 
nay not be issued, however, without ap- 
proval of the qualified taxpaying electors 
of the city 

Utah is one of the States with a iaw 
designed to support the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and in carryu out 
its intent the Utah Board of Tra 3 to 
be organized immediately and pl in 
operation soon after Jan. 1. One of the 
announced purposes of this organization 
will be to boycott “unfair” business 
through a systematic program of educa- 
tion and advertising 


\ 


by a 


Wisconsin and Michigan 
\\ ISCONSIN also is among the States 
with code laws and a code for the 
bread-making industry is being prepared. 
following a hearing held by Commissioner 
Charles L. Hill of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

Michigan wants its share of public 
works funds, but up to this time, accord- 
ing to Governor Comstock, the States 
municipal subdivisions and private agen- 
cies have failed to qualify many projects 
with the Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The Governor, in a message to 
a special session of the Legislature, asked 
the enactment of a bill authorizing the 
State to borrow $30,000,000 from the PWA 
for public works and increasing the power 
of municipalities to engage in the public 
utility business. 

New Hampshire Utilities 
INVENTORY and appraisal of all 
utilities in New Hampshire is 
to be made with CWA funds, under the 
supervision of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The project has been approved 
by the State organization of the CWA and 
it has been announced that the work 
will provide employment for 213 persons 
and cost about $60,000. 


N 
electric 


Child Labor Amendment 

| ATIFICATION of the child labor 

amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion continues to receive favorable action 
at some of the special legislative sessions, 
and recent approval by the Pennsylvania, 
Maine and Minnesota Legislatures brings 
to 20 the number of States which now 
have ratified the amendment. 


Liquor Advertising 

IQUOR advertising, heretofore pro- 

4 hibited in Montana, may now be in- 
serted in newspapers and other publica- 
tions, provided the product advertised is 
carried in stock by the State liquor stores, 

The State Liquor Control Board has 
purchased a carload of liquors, it was an- 
nounced by Governor Cooney, and sales 
are to be started as soon as the Legisla- 
ture, now in special session, enacts an ap- 
propriation bill to provide funds for the 
enterprise, 

The Lilinois Department of Finance has 
ruled that manufacturers and wholesalers 


of malt and vinous beverages are pro- 
hibited from giving advertising signs to 
their retail dealers or assisting them fi- 
nancially, directly or indirectly. The At- 
torney General, Otto Kerner, has held 
the ruling to be legal. His opinion stated 
that manufacturers, either within or 


without the State, can be prosecuted for 
violations. 


New “Chain Store” System 

JENNSYLVANIA will open a new system 

of “chain stores” Jan. 2, when the Liq- 
uor Control Board begins business in 200 
locations throughout the State. 

The stores wilt be open for business from 
9 a. m. to 9 p. m., except on Sundays, elec- 
tion days, and legal holidays. Purchases 
will be made through grilled cages, and 
packages must be carried intact from the 
store. 

Michigan is planning to open a few tem- 
porary stores Dec. 23, according to the 
newly created State Liquor Control Com- 
mission. Orders have been placed in 1,000- 
case lots, and it has ben announced that 
the Commision hopes to sell liquor at 
prices considerably below those prevailing 
in other States. 

Several other State legislatures, includ- 
ing those of Iowa and Ohio, continue to 
struggle with bills proposing various meth- 
ods of liquor control. 





Progress of Industrial Codes 





Codes Approved 
Domestic Freight Forwarding. 


Effective 
Dec. 28 


Fur Dressing and Fur Dyeing..Dec. 28 
Knitted Outerwear ............ Jan. 1 
Nonferrous Foundry ........... Dec. 25 
Refractories Industry .......... Dec. 28 
Set-up Paper Box Industry Jan. 1 
Waxed Paper Industry ........ Jan. 1 
Wholesale Automotive Trade ..Dec. 28 


Hearings Scheduled 
Barber Shop Trade 
Cap and Closure ........ 
Car Advertising Trade 
Commercial Vehicle Body 
Electrical 
Fan and Blower ......... 
Food Dish and sted and Paper 





Plate Dec. 28 
Foundry Supply Dec. 28 
Lumber and Timber Products . Jan. 3 
Men’s Clothing ....... ..Jdan. 3 





YRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has approved a total of 168 codes of fair 
competition, 8 having been added to the list last week. These are 
listed below, with hearing dates for other codes: 


Newspaper Printing Press .Dec. 27 


Nonferrous and Steel Convector 
.Dec. ¢ 


Mfg. (Concealed Radiator).. 
Office and Loft Building 
Price Changes 
Railway Car Building 
Real Estate Brokerage 
Retail Monument 
Sewing Machine 
Shoe Pattern Mfg. 





Theatrical Poster veerguniet Ser- 

ere Jan. 3 
EE Ss. ScbbuvearGessancee Jan. 11 
Unit Heater and/or Unit Venti- 

lator Mfg. ....... Dec. 28 
Wire Rod and Tube Die. Jecweben Dec. 28 
Wholesale Monument, Granite..Jan. 2 
Wholesale Monument, Marble..Jan. 2 
Wood Floor Laying Contracting.Dec. 28 

Modification Hearing 

Plumbago Crucible ........ . Dec. 28 
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Seeking Revision 
Of Silk Code to 
Curtail Output 


NRA Consent Asked at Hear- 
ing—Status of Kentucky 
As Southern or Northern 
State—Other Cases Up 










Modificati 
permit a 25 
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code author 
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eration, was sought 
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B. Ludlum Jr 
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dustry is selling cheape today than 1 
before the NRA 
according to James A. Gi 
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Kentucky—North or South? 
A fou iw hearing was held Dec. 1 
ermine whether Ken- 
southern 


tt0On gar- 





as a 





tucky should be classe 
a northern State under the ¢ 
for a 





ment code, Wi! provides 
differential between the sections 
Kentucky representatives, however 


serted that not enough time had elapsed | 
since a temporary classification was made 





to permit a determination of the con- 
trovers} 
Matthew en repre ing h 





Southern 


ciation, 


Gar Manufacture! 
pointed ou } the Kentucky 
had been with the 
tates for a four-month period 
wh code was approved Nov. 16 
with the idea of making an investigation 
based upon actual operation. Only one 
month of operation has passed, he said. 

Mr. O'Brien was supported in his po- 
sition by Senator Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky and Representative Cary (Dem.), ol 
Owensboro, Ky) 

Representatives from the southern 
tions of Missouri, Ulinois and Indiana 
and from Maryland and West Virginia 
urged that they should be placed in the 
same category as Kentucky. Other wit- 
nesses opposed any differential. 





classed 
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Slide Fasteners 

The depression “already dead” so ta 
as the slide fastener business is Ccoh- 
‘ned; in faci, there hasn't been mucn 
of a depression in this country, according 
to testimony, Dec. 18, at a hearing on ¢ 
proposed code for the slide fastener group 
W. C. Arthur, of Meadville, Pa., secre- 
ary of the Slide Fastener Manufacturer 
Association, told Assisti Depu Ad- 
ministrator F. H. Kuhn the industrs 
has had a high degree of prosperity 
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Decrease in Fur Business 

The business of fur dealers in this coun- 
try has shrunk more than 75 per cent dur- 
ing the last four years, dropping from a 
volume of $125,000,000 in 1929 to less than 
$29,000,000 this year, according to testi- 
mony Dec. 18 at a hearing on a proposed 
code for the industry 






















































Dealers in rabbit fur, however, will show sina a 
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Away From City to 
Farm and Suburb 


Dispersal to Continue, Says 
Secretary of Interior: He 
Urges Completion of Irri- 
gation Projects 


Lack of work in industrial centers is 
driving thousands back to the farm, while 
the movement from farm to city is falling 





ff. This population shift reviewed in 


Dec. 19 by 
Interio1 farold A 
he period ended 


he annual report made public 
the Secretary of the 
The 
June 30, 1933 


In additior 


Icke report covers 


movement from crowded 


industrial centers to suburban 


homes is 


noted, with workers desiring a plot for 
arming on a sma cale or at least a 
home with a irden 

on of urban population 


Of part-time gardening 


iburban areas as a means 





Ly incomes. may be exe 
to continue in increased volume in 
he future the report add 
Subsistence Homesteads 
Referring to subsistence home: tead proj- 
ect he report outlined the creation of a 
subsistence community for 





a group of coal 
miners in West Virginia. A fund of $25.- 
000,000 is available from a public works 
allotment for the subsistence movement 
In addition, Secre Ickes announced 
20 that a new homestead community 

will be set up at Decatur, Ind. A Federal 


tary 








corporation will direct the project, with a 
loan Of $125,000 to start with. From 40 to 

homesteads will be « Dished h 
racts for each ol one to two acre 


Occupants will make sn 


all monthly 


rn ts Mir tir ? . 7 
men lo acquire title total cost to run 
from $2,000 to $2,600. They will have a 
chance to produce garden crops for their 


own use. The 
to Decatur, an 
5.500 population. Most of the 

lected have been 
provide food fo: 


development is contiguous 
industrial city of about 
occupants 
financially unable to 
their famil 





Reclamation Projects 
economies 


Budget 


Work ol! 


ive cut down the 
many bureaus in the Department 
Interio1 annual report shows, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, reported that unless construction 
is resumed On a more extensive scale funds 


I 
ol the the l 








spent on storage works and canal systems 
will remain tied up until proj cts have 
t he \ ! 1 ae Val ble 
{¢ Until wate can be 
nine nol in a po- 
t irn of the con- 
id 

. 1 eClamatvion projects had 
&@ Value of $50.000,000. abo $24.000.000 be- 
ov ! belor I is ced 
igel 0 low price m larm ¢ M 
Mead said that 190 public farm uni ( 

opened to settlement during the year 


Comunisioner Fred W 
General Land Office 


Johnson, of the 
reports that original 


public-land entries for the fiscal year fell 
from 4,551,774 to 3,117,781 acres Near! 
three-fourths of this land was in the 


Rocky 


at the 


Mountain States 


close of the 


There 
fiscal vear 


remained 

172,084.580 

unappro- 
lands 


icres ‘exclusive of Alaska)’ of 


priated and unreserved public 

Schools for Indians 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 

Collier, finds that much progress 

during the vear in 
dat 


Was made 
Federal 


ities for 


substituting 
and public-school f 
Government Indian boarding s« 
policy emerged from the economy prog 
al benefi 
lier savs, becau it 
efforts in education 


Indians 


schools 





hools 





pul l \ resul tot 


ian people. Mr. € 
I rnment 


h 
ne 











CK .O the reservations where the 


ve na develops local facilities for as 
nany Indian children as possible 
Conspicuous among improvements re- 


ported by Arno B. Cammerer. director of 
the Office of National Parks. Buildings. and 
Reservations, was the work of 175 civilian 
conservation camps Three hundred Win- 
on this work, 
June 10, led to con- 
solidation of public buildings. reservations, 
and national parks. monuments and ceme- 
teries under this office 


ter Camps how are carrying 


An executive orde: 





Economies Check Activities 

tailed during the 
activities, accord- 
director of 
surve\ The publication 
ap of the United States 
he scale of 1:2.500,000 is viewed as one 


Geological 





field 
Mendenhall 





reological 


geologic 





he most notable achievements of the 
veal 

Lack of funds also handicapped the Of- 

e of ducation, its repart shows Dr. 


George F. Zook. commissioner, explained 





hat report really covers the activities 
of Commisioner William J. Cooper, who 
severed connection in Jul The report 


that school-building construction 
has fallen rapidly. but enrollments have 

tly. The year was a critical 
the Nation's 


great 





on schools, the report 
says. is school budgets were reduced in 
most localities 


Wrigh 


Dr. J.C 
r Voca 


director of the Federal 
Board for $ 


ional Education, report 


Ss 
time in the history of 





pros otal enrollment showed a 
decline ‘xplains that this decline was 
ne ble. in view of reduction in Federal, 
Ss ind loc funds for vocational ec 





ion. Total enrollment amounted to l.« 
495 fe last fiscal vear 





Century-old Bonds 
New Worry to State 


Mouaco Asks Consent to File 
Suit Against Mississippi 

\ famed itor 
> gambiung 
revived 


compel 





ot Monaco 
he Mont y 


has 





an old g Ol] Se 1 y 0 
payment of prin terest on 








bonds issued a century ago the State 


of Mississippi and which have been in 


ilefauit more 


90 vears 














n 
Aco $100,000 of these ,bonds 
eKs p on from the Supreme 
oO d States to file s 
es of the prin- 
ated interest 
9 *h permission 
v be e one State may sue an- 
other ¢ fore fo n c ry may 
sue State 
Suprer Cou OK ne er 
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THE 


Terms Cut Short, 


Teachers’ Pay 
Reduced 


A NATION fighting its way out 
» dark years of hardship still ha 
many of its 26 million younger citi- 
zens on curtailed education rations 
and not a whole lot being done 
about it. 

From the Government's own Office 


of 


1S 


of Education come dismal rows of 
Statistics that show the plight of 
America’s school systems, staggering 


under heavier enrollments which must 
be caréd for with slashed budgets. 

For the depression that sapped 
much of the vitality out of business 
and industry is just making itself felt 
in its most acute form in the public 
schools. 

And hardly heard above the gen- 
eral moans are the protests of 200,000 
idle teachers, skilled technicians who 
cannot find a place in the ill-fitting 
school scheme 

Study of the depression school prob- 
lem begins naturally with a resume 
of what has happened to education 
since business had its bad moment 
four years ago. 

What Depression Means 

One hundred thousand children are 
without benefit of school because 
their schools failed to open this Au- 
tumn. 

Other thousands are without facili- 
ties for learning because their par- 
ents cannot feed and clothe them and 
therefore are not sending them to the 
classroom. 

Many classrooms are crowded, nev- 
ertheless, more so than ever 
and even windowsills are serving as 
seats in some schools. 

Countless thousands will have 
shortened terms because school boards 
are short of funds. 

Many teachers are fighting on, de- 
spite salaries far below the minimum 
paid for ordinary labor under the 
blanket reemployment agreement. 

And many of the so-called fads ana 
frills in education, the training in 
arts and crafts and physical well-be- 
ing, have been sliced off the curricula 

Future Still Dark 

A depressing picture, this glance al 
what the depression has done to edu- 
cation, and Government studies of 
the school problem offer little hope 
for better days in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

School troubles cannot be corrected 
with one grand Government gesture 
because America’s school system isn’t 
built that way. It is not a coordinated 


unit, under direct Federal supervision. | 


Rather, it is a collection of 48 State 
units, and in turn these are broken 
down into more or less independent 
county, township, and municipal units. 

The Federal Government does not 
run the State school systems. About 
all it can do is make statistical studie: 
of school trends and serve as a clear- 
ing house for school information 
The States do as they please, and so 
do the political subdivisions. 

If X-Town decides to drop half of 
its teachers and make the other half 
do double duty, Uncle Sam solemnly 
observes this sad state of affairs 
makes a note of it, and that about 
ends the Federal contribution, 

No Federal Ultimatums 

If Y-Township slices the heart out 
of teachers’ pay enveloyes and cuts off 
three months from the school term, 
Uncle Sam can wring his hands in 
anguish; but Y-Township school di- 
rectors will receive no Federal ulti- 
matum directing them to go back to 
the former basis. As a result, correc- 
tion of school difficulties will be 
achieved bit by bit, according to de- 
sires of local officials. 

While the Federal Government is 
helpless, at present, to revive the 
weakened education system, it is tak- 
ing two indirect steps under emer- 
gency laws to bring some relief. 

First, it is granting two million dol- 
lars a month to the States to give 
employment to 40,000 jobless teachers. 
This money is coming from the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, and all 
but four States now have programs 
which are financed by this allotment 

Loans to Build Schools 

Second, it has made a few loans for 
the construction of new school build- 
ings at a time when capital is going 
into the erection of new structures 
for educational purposes. 

Two million dollars a month is not 
an imposing sum when it is realized 
that the Nation, only three years ago, 
spent $2,316,000,000 annually to edu- 
cate its children, and that this sum 
has fallen off about $600,000,000 under 
the pressure of hard times. 

Yet, communities are putting this 
money to work and are getting results 
Teachers are being hired in some ru- 
ral elementary schools where district 
and State funds have been exhausted 
Adults are being taught in city and 
rural schools to read and write Eng- 
lish with understanding. 

Special Courses of Education 

Training in the vocations will fit 
young people for modern industrial 
life. Special courses for exceptional 
children are being sponsored. Both 
children and parents are receiving in- 
struction in nursery schools. 

But all this merely fills in a few 
gaps and does not overcome basic ob- 
stacles. Moreover, even if all of the 
two million dollars a month would go 
out in the form of teachers’ salaries 
it would mean only $50 each, hardly 
a princely recompense for members of 
a specialized profession. 

Probably few people realize how 
teachers’ pay has been trimmed in 
recent years. The Office of Education 


finds that one of every four American 
teachers is receiving less than $750 
this year for expert services 


An unskilled factory laborer receives 
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RURAL SCHOOLS NOT OPENED BECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS 
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SCHOOL TERMS SHORTENED 
IN BOTH CITY AND COUNTRY 
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With school systems running short of money, terms are being cut in many districts and hundreds of rural schools have not opened at all this Autumn. 


Worst in this respect is Kansas, where 700 schools are closed, as shown in the chart at the upper left. 


the number of pupils affected. At the right is depicted the drop in teachers’ salaries during the depression. 


a $728 minimum under the blanket 
code. 

If many schools carry out threats to 
close up shop early in the Spring, one 
of each three teachers will get less 
than $750. More than 84,000 rural 
teachers will receive less than $450 
One of each 13 Negro teachers is get- 
ting $25 a month or 

What May Happen 

Then, to top it off, teachers in at 
least 18 States are getting warrants 
instead of legal tender in their pay 


less 


envelopes. These are cashed at dis- 
counts which start at 5 per cent and 
run up to 20 per cent or more 

Still worse, many teachers are not 
getting paid at all in some places 


while in others they get paid for part 


of the term, but must work for love | ficé OP Bauration describes it in this | year is well ‘above that of a year ago 


and country the rest of the time. 


The pay situation has become so 


bad that one school district is said to | 


have auctioned off teaching jobs to 
the low bidders. 
Fewer Teachers, More Pupils 
The number of teachers, principals 
employed in the Na- 
an all-time 
total rising 


and supervisors 
tion’s schools reached 
peak two years ago, the 
to 897,000. INow the number is back 
to the 1927 figure of 842,000, but the 
teachers are furnishing instruction to 
1,400,000 additional pupils 


A hurried glance over the whole 
country will 1 graphically how 
teachers’ pay has dropped. The Of- 


| receive 


| fashion: 

“Arizona: Reduced 20 to 40 per 
cent up to this year. Teachers lose 
10 per cent discounting warrants. 

“Iowa: One-half of all teachers will 
$750 or less; legal minimum 
now $40 per month. 

“Missouri: One teacher in four in 
rural communities taught last year 
from one to four months without pay. 
Ten per cent of rural teachers have 
contracted to teach for less than $320 
this year.” 

Larger School Enrollment 

That tells what has happened in 
three States, and typifies the general 
Situation, 

Total schools _ this 


enrollment in 


|The figure has mounted steadily over 
the last decade, and depression unem- 
ployment has turned thousands into 
public schools. In the high schools 
the rise has been extremely rapid, due 
to the job shortage, whereas a decline 
in primary school attendance is ap- 
parent for the first time in history. 

Reduced Facilities 

are inadequate in 
with the result 


More Business, 
Accommodations 
many school districts, 


that the average number of pupils per 


class is rising at what is considered 
an alarming rate 

When an industry finds 
a lot more business, it 
to spend more money for operating 
expenses. Not so the school business 


it is doing 


is customary 


Lower left is a comparison of school terms, with 


Confronted with a net gain of three- 
quarters of a million pupils, schools 
are carrying on with less money. 

The Office of Education says that 
three years ago $10,600,000 was spent 
per school day. This year the schools 
are instructing a larger number ol 
pupils, but only $8,500,000 per school 
day is being spent, a decrease of 20 
per cent 

City schools alone are employing 
18,600 fewer teachers than in 1931 
If the schools were operated with the 
1930 number of pupils to a teacher, 
it would be necessary to hire more 
than 26,000 additional teachers 

Normally there are about 2,280,000 
children between six and sixteen yeal 
of age who are not in school. If they 


HIGH COST OF CAMPAIGN TO CURB DEPRESSION 


Large 
In History Is 
In Prospect 


"HE LARGEST public debt incurred 
in the entire history of the Federal 
Government probably will have been 


rolled up before the current fiscal 
year ends on June 30, 1934 
Growing under the weight of the 


extraordinary expenditures for the re- 
covery program, the deficit, Treasury 
Department records show, is increas- 
ing. As the deficit gains, the public 
debt is pushed upward. 

The Treasury’s books are expected 
to show the Federal Government to 
be in debt $27,000,000,000, or perhaps 
slightly more—depending on the ve- 
locity of emergency 
when the fiscal year ends. The public 
debt already is over the $23,500,000,000 
mark. 

May Pass 1919 Mark 

If such a total is actually reached, 
the Government will be deeper in debt 
than ever before. The World War and 
the post-war expenditures for reha- 
bilitation forced the debt at that time 
to a peak of $26,500,000,000 in August, 
1919. This existing record, it now ap- 
pears, may be surpassed by as much 
as a billion dollars as a result of Gov- 
ernment spending in an effort to check 
the depression. 

A public debt of $27,500,000,000 would 
be almost a thousand times larger 
than the country’s lowest debt mark, 
which, Treasury records show, was in 
the year 1857. At that time the debt 
had shrunk to $28,701,375, according 
to reports which run back, however, 
only through 1853. 

Debt Story of Wars 

Since 1857 the story of the Federal 
Government’s debt has been one of 
repeated and rapid expansions dur- 
ing war periods. From these waves 
of borrowing to finance some conflict, 
the debt never qui recovers during 
the ensuing periods of peace. From 
abrupt peak and slow, partial 
recession, the de bt - er jumps t 
ome new and |! total 

When the de at the 


te 


each 
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the country had spent some 35 years 
paying off the costs of the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War. Within 
the next nine years, almost five of 
which were spent fighting and financ- 
ing the Civil War, the Federal Gov- 
ernment ran its indebtedness up al- 
most a hundred-fold, to a total of 
$2,755,763,929. 

This mark was set in the fiscal year 
1866. 

Civil and Spanish Wars 

Gradually, as the nuisance taxes en- 
acted during the war left the Treasury 
with surpluses over and above run- 
ning expenses, the Government used 
these surpluses to pay off a part of 
its indebtedness. But the repayments 


never completely wiped out the in- 
crease which the Civil War had 
brought. 


By the end of the fiscal year 1893, 
the public debt had, however, been re- 


duced to $961,431,766, leaving it still 
$932,700,000 above the pre-Civil War 
low. 


For the next six years the debt in- 
creased at varying rates, especially 
during those years in which the Gov- 
ernmelt was engaged in the Spanish- 
War. The net result was 


an increase of the Government's in- 
debtedness to $1,436,700,000 by the end 
of the fiscal year 1899. This total, 
however, was $1,300,000,000 and more 
lower than the Civil War peak. 

Once more after 1899 the process of 
cutting the indebtedness was started. 
Government securities, however, were 
now in use as collateral for circulat- 
ing national bank notes. They had 
become an important investment of 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions. 

Persons using them for these pur- 
pases .became anxious that the Gov- 
ernment not pay them off entirely 
The debt, therefore, never fell below 
$1,132,000,000. 

Cost of World War 

It was somewhat higher when the 
World War and its rehabilitation costs 
multiplied it 25 times. Before the war 
ended the debt had reached to more 
than $26,500,000,000. As yet this rec- 
ord has not been surpassed. 

As after the Civil War, the war-time 
taxes, once the war-time expenditures 
were over, began piling up surpluses 


which were used for paying off the 
debt. So continuous and large were 
the surpluses that the debt was re- 
duced in excess of the statutory re- 


Phe current 


quirements. By June 30, 1930, it was 
down to $16,185,308,209 

Then the depression unbalanced the 
budget. Instead of surpluses, the 
Government had deficits. A deficit 
meant that the Government’s income 
mainly from taxes, was no longer 
large enough to meet its expenditures 

That part of the spending which 
could not be paid for out of taxes had 
to be met with borrowed money. Bor- 
rowing money meant increasing the 
public debt. 

Budgets Not Balanced 

This is the process which has been 
going on in each of the last three fis 
cal years and in the current one, the 
years of the unbalanced budget. By 
June 30, 1931, the public debt had 
climbed from $16,185,000,000 to $16,- 
801,000,000. On the same date in 1932 
it had reached $19,487,000,000 as the 
Government embarked upon an 
avowed policy of spending money “to 
prime the pump of industry.” 

When the last fiscal year closed on 
June 30, 1933, the debt had reached 
a total of $22,500,000,000. In the six 
months since it has increased another 
billion dollar 

But the reign of deficits is not over. 


fiscal year will end with 


Federal Obligations 
Expected to Reach 
27 ‘Billions 


the largest deficit, amounting prob- 
ably to four or five billion dollars as 
the result of enormous outlays for 
recovery 

Alreaay more than $870,000,000 of 
this deficiency has been incurred and 
paid for. Another billion dollars has 
been borrowed and is ready to meet 


further deficiencies. This leaves more 
than three billion dollars yet to be 
borrowed if the deficit is to be fully 
financed Borrowing to this extent 
would push the public debt to 
$27.000,000,000 


close 


Billions to Spend 
If, however, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation succeeds in dis- 
bursing a billion dollars to closed 
banks and another billion to banks 
wishing to sell preferred stock, the 


deficit will be larger and the debt will 
be higher. The RFC has set a goal of 
a billion dollars for each of these pur- 
poses, but present indications are that 
this amount of money can not be used 
and the defict has been adjusted down 
under five billions accordingly. 

Thus the war on the depression 
threatens to put the Government far- 
ther in debt than any of its armed 
conflicts. 

Self-liquidating Debts 

Usually reduction of the public debt 
is possible only by a surplus of taxes 
over expenditures. That this is not 
true o: the existing indebtedness was 
recently pointed out by Jesse M. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the RFC has loaned $2,135,000,000, 
which will go into the Treasury when 
it is repaid. All this money, now rep- 
resented by earning assets held to 
secure the loans, may be used for re- 
ducing the public debt. 

What is true of the loans outstand- 
ing by the RFC is true also of loans 
from agencies such as the Home Own- 

s’ Loan Corporation and the Public 
Works Administration, 
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SCHOOL CRISIS: FEWER DOLLARS, MORE STUDENTS 


Delisf Panda: Mow 


Helping Some 
Districts 


were enrolled, and if the 1930 ratio of 
pupils per teacher were restored, one- 
half of the 200,000 idle teachers would 
be back in the school room. 

The school business can trace its 
financial troubles directly to the de- 
pression because the operating money 
comes from strictly local income 
sources—taxes on real estate. These 
levies on farms, homes, stores, fac- 
tories and other property are the 
main providers of school money, al- 
though in some States a portion of 
revenue from imposts on earned in- 
comes, beverages, and other tax 
sources is being earmarked for school 
financing. 

Local real estate values have shrunk 
heavily in the last several years. With 
this shrinkage has come a correspond- 
ing drying up of school income. Fixed 
payments on farm and home mort- 
gages are bearing heavily on owners, 
who naturally are contributing less in 
taxes. In one State alone delin- 
quencies in taxes for schools amount 
to $100,000,000. 

Property Taxes Cut 

Frightened at the danger of losing 
homes or farms due to failure to pay 
taxes, citizens have forced legislation 
which cuts the tax rate on realty. 
Then, closed banks have frozen school 
funds and one State has $15,000,000 
tied up behind the locked doors of 
banks. 

More than 250 school districts in 29 
States have had to default on their 
indebiedness, says the Office of Edu- 
cation. Others have refinanced, pay- 
ing 6 per cent instead of 4 per cent 
interest on their loans. Besides, many 
districts have issued interest-bearing 
warrants, which run up fixed costs. 
Total unpaid warrants amount to 
about $40,000,000. 

In one State the interest payments 
on the school debt have risen from 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 in the last 
two years. A total of $150,000,000 must 
be paid from the 1933-34 school in- 
come for interest on warrants and 
bonds, and not a penny of it will be 
used to instruct children. 

Tuition Fees and Shorter Terms 

That why some school districts 
are charging tuition this year, for the 
first time in their history—that is why, 
one out of every four cities has short- 
ened its school term this year. And 
that is why 715 rural schools will op« 


is 


erate less than three months thig 
year. 
Certain definite national ang 


regional trends in the school situa 
tion are shown in a survey made by 
the National Education Associations 
The States from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey through to Maine at thd 
northeast tip of the map have maine 
tained their school programs in bete# 
ter fashion than the rest of the coune 
try, although of course there are exe 
ceptions. 

This area has hardly closed a school, 
It has maintained the length of rural 
terms. Staffs of rural schools really 
have increased, although city staffs 
have been reduced slightly. 

On the other hand, the North Cen« 


tral area has been hit hardest, par- 
ticularly Kansas and the Dakotas, 
Between these extremes are found 


such States as Arkansas, Arizona and 
West Virginia, all hit fairly hard, and 
Virginia, Delaware and Washington, 
which have done right weil by theig 
children. 
Curtailment of Programs 

This survey does not attempt to 
compare the level of educational op- 
portunity offered, says the Association, 
but merely shows the extent to which 
the programs have been curtailed. 

An easy way for school boards to 
economize is to cut down the amount 
spent for textbooks and supplies. As 
a result, many a tattered McGuffy 
reader has a brown paper wrapper, 
with folios bound by adhesive tape 
and well-thumbed pages soiled from 
the hard usage of chubby hands. 

Another big saving has been made 
in physical equipment. Rural schools 
in particular are badly in need of re- 
pairs and city boards have kept down 
repair bills to a point where the safety 
and comfort of pupils is endangered. 

Worn out school plants are being 
kept in service as expenditures for 
new construction have dwindled to a 


mere trickle. Hardly one city in 20 
has any classrooms under construc- 
tion. Over the 1927-30 period the ane 
nual expense for school buildings, 


sites and equipment hung around the 
$400,000,000 point 

With 1930 came a quick dip in the 
amount spent and this year the total 
sum for new construction, sites and 
equipment will be about a fourth that 
amount 

Extra Service Lopped 

The special services rendered by 
schools, which are in addition to the 
basic instruction in primary and high 
schools, have been lopped off rather 
generally. The Office of Education 
found out how much by surveying 700 
typical cities. Here is its story of what 
happened in these cities: 

“Sixty-seven reduced art instruce 
tion, 36 eliminated it; 110 reduced the 
music program, 29 eliminated it; 81 
reduced the physical education work, 
28 eliminated it; 65 reduced home 
economics work, 19 eliminated it; 58 
reduced industrial art instruction, 24 
eliminated it; 89 reduced health serv- 
ice, 22 eliminated it.” 

Moreover, the Office found that “one 
of every two cities had had to reduce 
or eliminate one or more services by 
which the schools have been helping 
future Americans to be healthier, to 
be abler home makers, more com- 
petent contributor’ to the life of their 
communities, and more intelligent 
users of the new leisure ” 
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TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICA’S 








Loopholes i sn the Income Tax Law: 


How Should They Be Eliminated? 


Salvaging of Millions in Revenue Planned by 
House Committee: Divergent Views on 
Accomplishing Objective 


law to 
salvage 


pre- 
many 


Tightening the income tax 
vent tax evasions and to 
millions of dollars of escaping Federal rev- 
enue awaits final disposition by the House 
Ways and Means Committee after the 
holiday season, following months spent by 
a subcommittee in formulating the pro- 
gram 

The subcommittee progran among 
other things, proposes to abolish foreign 
tax “credit” and allow only a “deduction 
from gross income.” like any other expense 
deduction. the change being anticipated to 
result in $10,000,000 additional annual rev- 
enue. It also proposed. to forbid consoli- 
dated returns by corporations, their sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates which. it is said 
allows them to set off the one 
corporation to reduce the income 
another 

Both proposals have 
representatives of the Treasury 
ment, the Department of Commerce 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
other witnesses Committee members in 
examining witnesses during the week did 
not show any intention of changing the 
prozram, out several members said they 
were impressed by a suggestion that larger 
railroads, with many subsidiaries operat- 
ing in the public service, might be ex- 
cepted 


loss of 
tax of 
criticised by 
Depart- 


the 


been 


Tax Measure and Law 


For District of Columbia 

Speaker Rainey ‘Dem.). of Carrollton 
Ill. Majority Leader yrns ‘Dem.). of 
Nashivile. Tenn and Representative 
Doughton ‘(Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C 
announced, Dec. 21, that a general liquor 
tax bill and a bill legalizing sale of spir- 
itous liquors in the District of Columbia 
will have right of way in the House when 
Congress meets 

Mr. Doughton stated that. with the 
great need of revenue, there is not con- 
templated the repeal of any of the excise 
taxes of the present revenue law beyond 
those that automatically went off the stat- 
ute books as a result of prohibition repeal 


Gross Federal Sales 


Amerk 

ted a prog! 
readjustment 
increase ol 
$2.50 per 
other 


for the 
submit 


Chester H. Gras 
Bureau Federation 
of tax proposals including 
of surtax above $4,000 
corporation tax to 15 per cent, a 
gallon Federal tax on liquor and 
items 
Favette 
can Petroleum 
tifying Dec. 20. 


B. Dow, representing the Amer:- 
Industries Committee, t 
advocated repeal of nul- 
sance taxes in the present law. Chairma 
Doughton pointed out that the $150,000.- 
000 revenue annually trom gasoline 
sorely needed by the Government. al- 
though some members feel it is unjustiil- 
able in principle. H. B. Taylor and W. H 
Mason, represen » the Independent To- 
bacco Manufac Association sked 
adjustment of the tobacco tax, including 
chewing tobacco tax 


urers 


Lack of Cooperation 

In Framing Legislation 

Lewls (‘Dem.). of Cum- 
member of the Commit- 
Doughton criticized 
the committee ior 
the committee 
the red.” Mr 


Representative 
berland, Md., a 
tee, and Chairman 
those who came before 
failure to cooperate with 
in an effort to get “out of 
Lewis declared that the great bulk of 
taxpayers are trying to shirk their just 
contributions to the Government Mr 
Doughton stated that the committee is 
not getting constructive suggestion 
the business spokesmen. and that he 
is objection to every proposal we advo- 
While he considered it right to 
hold these hearings, he said 
I do not think they amount to much 

Harry J. Gerrity, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, opposed abolishing consolidated 
and affiliated returns, and opposed an 
heavier tax on undistributed profits of 
personal holding companies. H Fer- 
nald, American Mining Congress: Donald 
A. Callahan, Northwest Mining Associa- 
tion; W. S. Bennett, National Lumbe 
Manutacturers Association; John Cullen 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association 
and others opposed proposed 25 per cent 
reduction in depletion allowances 


trom 


cate 
that “frankly 
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4 ended Dec, 9 
preceding 
Gross tetal, 
average loadings for corresponding weeks of 
10 preceding years. 
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Charts Preparec by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government 
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OUTPUT 


GENERAL 


16, shows a general 


PRODUCTION 


per cent of capacity, 


CARLOADINGS SHOW GAIN 


OADINGS of 
increased 
week which 


537,508 cars, 


+ 


BUSINESS GOOD 


B° SINESS activity for the last week charted, | 
Dec. 

higher, mainly because of improved production 

and correlated industries. 

ness reported substantially better, volume of 

holiday trade exceeding predictions. 


IMPROVES 


began week of Dec. 

according to Steel 

Institate, an expansion unusual for December. 

Output of week betore represented en chart 

had increased because of heavier buying by 

railroads and auto industry. 
+ 


freight 
42,078 
included 

was 63 


a 
per 


SOFT-COAL 


slightly 


tail busi- 


AILY average production of 

coal for week ended Dec. 9 totaled 1,100,- 
000 short tons compared with 1,237,000 tons for 
previous week, according to Bureau of Mines. 
Year's production to date well over last year 


and anthracite also shows gain. 


— 


100 

60 

60 

40 

20 

° 

18 at 34.2 


Dec. 


since February and 


facturers’ 
+ 


WHEAT 


for week 
cars over 
holiday. 
cent of 


during the week, 
2.453.000 bushels. 
duction in 41 


countries last year. 


LUMBER OUTPUT 


RECEIPTS 


countries 
and Russia, 6 per cent below harvest in those 


TEW business at lumber mills week ended 
9 lower than in any 


production 


PECEIPTS of wheat at primary points fell 
2,254,000 bushels against 
Estimate of world 1925 


not including 


——+——. 


LESS 


bituminous 


DROPS 


previous week 
averaged 
slightly less than in seven previous weeks, ac- 
cording to reports to National Lumber Manu- 
Association from 1,340 mills. 


DECLINE 


RRENT BUSINESS 


LEGEND 
1938 
ew oe 1937 


AUTO PRODUCTION RISES 


100 
80 
60 
40 


° 
pacevcroan of automobiles rose slightly 
in week, 16,762 units compared with 
12,935 in previous week, according to Cram’s 
reports. Output under last vear's figures. 
Sales of new passenger cars in November re- 
ported almost one-third less than in October. 
——-¢ 


STRUCTION BETTERS 


20 
I 


| EAVY engineering contracts in week ended 

Dec. 11 reached level higher than for 
Highway contracts unseasonably large 
indicating desire of States to sveed Federal! 
road grants. Private construction attained 
highest aggregate in 10 weeks. 


anemnenmmnaente 


COTTON RECEIPTS SMALLER 


weeks. 


100 


° 
[OS wAnnenas of cotton at primary points 
smaller than week before, 306,000 bales 
against 582,000 bales. Trading somewhat mere 
active, prices fluctuating in wnarrew range. 
Better buying reported in southern mill centers. 
Spot sales relatively small. 


pro- 
China 


STOCK MARKET ACTIVE 








Decline in Work 
And Pay Rolls of 
Industrial Plants 


Ascribed Secretary of 
Labor to Contraction in 
Production as Well as to 


Seasonal Factors 


by 


decline in manufacturing em- 
ployment and pay rolls since March, reg- 
istered for the month ended Nov. 15. is 
attributed by the Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. largely to decreases in 
the output of many factories, al i0ugh 
part of it was the result of "¢ asonal 
factors 4 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 3.5 per cent and pay rolls 
dropped 6.2 per cent between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 15. it was shown Dec. 19 by records 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. How- 
ever, In comparison with November last 
employment was 20.2 per cent 
r and pay showed an increase 
30.3 per cent 
First Drop Since March 
declines in factory employment 
and pay rolls mark the first decreases 
occur in either of these items since 
March Miss Perkins said “Decreases 
in employment and pay rolls between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 have been reported 
each year since 1923, with the exception 
of 1925, in which a slight gain was re- 
corded in employment with no increase 
in pay rolls 
The loss in employment in the manu- 
facturing industries is estimated at 234.< 
000 with an estimate of 53.000 additional 
the nonmanutacturing group. The de- 
in pay rolls is estimated to repre- 
crop of approximately $7,300,000 
workers’ pay envelopes in No- 
vember, compared with weekly disburse- 
ments in Octobe 
; decline in employment in Noveme 
ber places the estimated number of 
workers returned to employment in the 
industries covered at approximately 
2,500,000 since March The decrease in 
weekly disbursements in November brings 
the total estimhated gain in weekly pay 
roll since March to approximately $61.- 
000,000 
‘Although a considerable portion of the 
November employment and pay roll de- 
crease was due to the falling off in the 
output of many of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, part of the loss was attributable 


The 


first 


rolls 


These 


to 


lac 
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COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER BOND MARKET WEAKER 

to a normal seasonal decline 

Coal Mining Gains 
most important gains in employ- 
over the month interval were in 
coal mining, in which it is estimated 37.- 
000 additional workers were returned to 
employment in November. The group of 
retail establishments comprising the de- 
partment, Variety and general merchan- 
dise store, and mail order house group 
also showed a seasonal gain which. it is 
esumated, meant employment for 26,500 
additional workers in November 

The most pronounced losses in num- 
ber of workers between October and No- 
vember were shown in the manufactur- 
ing industries, where it is estimated there 


senting the jewelry industry, spoke 
position to the 10 per cent excise 
an excessive burden on jewelers 

Ernest W. Smith, executive vice 
dent of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, advocated repeal of all automotive 
excise taxes. He said the additional one- 
half cent a gallon Federal tax is auto- 
matically repealed Jan. 1 but there would 
still remain in the Federal tax structure 
automotive. levies. ageregating nearly ( 
$200,000,000 He declared that 13 State: 
have reduced their motor registration fees 
in an effort to keep cars on the road 
The hearing adjourned until after the 
holidays 


in op- 
tax as 


Tax Is Suggested 

James A. Emery, Washington, D. C 
counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States, pro- 
posed, Dec. 18, a gross Federal sales tax 
with exceptions for food, clothing and 
medicine, as a substitute for many exist- 
ing special sales taxes. He criticised the 
subcommittee recommendations ‘which 
were published in the issue of Dec. 11) 
as exhibiting “e startling tendency toward 
predicating income taxes on gross income 
rather than on net income.” He pic- 
tured as financially unendurable innova- 
tions in tax procedure, new expensive 
methods of accounting and enlargement 
ef the tax burden 
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| ECREASE in volume of trade on bond | 
market $58,500,000 par value against S63,- 

800,000 week before. Average of prices regist- 

ered (40 corporate issues) $85.12 compared with 

$82.05 average the week before according to 

New York Times data. 


—_+——— 


DEBITS LARGER 











EAVIER trading continued on stock market, 

9,064,000 shares being transferred com- 

pared with 8,215,000 the week before. Average 

price, however, was fractionally lower, $86.08 

compared with $86.15 in previous week, accord- 

ing to New York Times data, 
- + 


‘OMMODITY prices for week ended Dec. 15. 
4 based on 100 as average for 1926, rose to 
1 index figure 72.0 from 71.7 the week before. 
This compares with low of 55.0 on March 3, 
and a high of 72.2 on Oct. 13. December (1932) 
average 58.5. Irving Fisher data. 

— —-—$-—-- - 


BROKERS’ LOANS GREATER 





FEWER BANK 


M. L. Seideman, representing the New 
York Board of Trade, while favoring the 
subcommittee’s proposal to simplify 
income tax structure, declared the 
base had not been sufficiently 
in the lower brackets and increases in 
rates were not equitably apportioned. He 


rate 


objected to reduction of depreciation and | 
to proposals regard- | 
elimination | 


epletion allowance, 
ing capital gains and 
of consolidated returns 
respecting deductions 
josses. 
Rabbi 


losses, 
and 
for 


to changes 
partnership 


Sidney E. Goldstein, New York 
City, chairman of Jewish committees on 
unemployment and social justice, sug- 
gested limitation of maximum earned in- 
come to $50,000. Professor C. E. Warne 
Amherst College, Mass., advocated income 
tax as a basic system, instead of com- 
modity and processing taxes. The Rev 
James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, tavored equitable distribution of 
wealth and income. B. C. Marsh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., People’s Lobby. advocated 
increased income taxes, repeal of con- 
sumption taxes, and confiscation of in- 
comes of wilful tax evaders 


One Proposal Termed 
A Dangerous Experiment 

John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who testified for seven hours 
on Dec. 19, objected particularly to aboli- 
tion of foreign tax credits and denial of 
right of corporations to file consolidated 
returns. He said elimination of foreign 
tax credit would be an untimely imposi- 
tion on domestic corporations with 
branches abroad, many of which pay Fed- 
eral and State taxes 

The Southern Pacific 
C. Dey, counsel, and the 
tral Railroad Lines. by Jacob Aronson, 
counsel, opposed the elimination of the 
consolidated returns as a dangerous ex- 
periment, and suggested exception of rail- 
roads at least. Mr. Dey argued it would 
drive some large railroads to the brink 
of bankruptcy. He pointed out that the 
Southern Pacific as a whole failed by 
$30,000,000 to have any taxable income 
in 1932 and if it had been required to file 
Separate returns for its 60 subsidiaries 
without the right to charge the losses of 
some against the gains of others, the com- 
pany would have had to pay $1,318,000 on 
income that did not exist 

Harry Tipper. representing the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Export Association, 
declared that many American firms 
having branches abroad would be unable 
to continue if the foreign tax credit is 
eliminated. 

M. E. McDowell, representing the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, opposing 
elimination of consolidated returns. said 
it would make his company file 58 dif- 
ferent returns in 12 tax collecting districts. 

John G. Buchanan and George P. Bon- 
nell. for the Armstrong Cork Company, 
on similar objections. said the abolition 
of consolidated returns would result in 
wholesale liquidation of subsidiaries 


Railroad, by Ben 
New York Cen- 


Condition of Treg 


internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
Processing tax 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Trust and contributed fund 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


receipts 
internal revenue 
on farm products 


Total 
Genera! expenditure 
Departmenta ‘ 
Interest on publ deo 
ure 


“ buted funds expenc 
debt expenditures 
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ed Power 


Over Tax Appeals 


Cent 


Bar 


Association Asks Change 
To Expedite Cases 


The American Bar Association proposed 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Dec. 21 that the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals have full jurisdi*- 
tion over tax refund claims, to expediate 
action and to relieve congestion in Fed- 
eral district courts. 

George M. Morris, chairman of 
sociation’s Committee on Federal 
tion, submitted this and 13 other recom- 
mendations in connection with the Houss 
committee's coming legislation to stop tax 
evasions and to revise the income tax ad- 
ministrative provisions 
Treadway ‘Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass.. | 
reminded him it would add 30,000 cases | 
to the 22,000 already before the tax ap-| 
peal board Mr. Morris endorsed the | 
House subcommitiee’s proposal tc differ- | 
entiate between earned income and that | 
derived from capital. He agreed tax mea- 
sures should not be retroactive. 

The other bar association recommenda- 
tions included Make contributions to 
charitable organizations dispensing neces- 
sities of life 100 per cent deductible, but 
not to eyceed 15 per cent of the taxpayer’ 
net income Re-definition of “capital 
gain” and ‘capital loss” to include re- 
demption of capital assets at maturity 
Discharge of bankrupts from Federal tax 
liabilities. Make all transferees of a cor- 
poration or estate liable to extent of the 
property they receive. 

It advocated harmonizing National and 
State tax systems, and relief from inter- 
national double taxation 
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Representative | 
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pared 
to 
was 590 for the same week, 
week chiefly in 


RESERVE 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


USINESS defaults for the week ended Dec. 
14 showed a considerable drop, 260 com- 
previous week, 
year ago 
Improvement last 


with 303 in 


Dun & Bradstreet. A 


East. 
ema 


LOANS 


the 


DIMINISH 


according 
the total 


7OLUME of trade in 


MONEY MARKET 


country reflected in 

turnover of demand deposits reported by 
Federal Reserve banks in week ended Dec. 15 
was 6 per cent above total of preceding week, 
which included only five business days; 
cent above total of same week last year. 


EASIER 


100 


OANS to brokers and dealers rose $37,000,- 
4 000 in week ended Dec. 13 to total of 
$760,000,000. In same week of 1932 such loans 
totaled $393,000,000. Loans on securities to 
nonbroker customers in New York increased 
$9,000,000. 
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Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” 
as a base period the weekly average of each series for 


the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


for convenience 
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‘DERAL Reserve Board's 


“HE charts of “Weekly Business Indic ators” are issued by the Bureau 
and Domestic 
To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
l series which are expressed in different units, 


of Foreign 


statement 
member banks in 90 leading cities showed 
loans to trade decreased $66,000,000. 
securities increased $40,000,000 and total loans 
and investments showed a loss of $81,000,000 
over previous week. 








of \ 


Loans on eral Reserve banks. 


Demand 


ONEY market eased during week largely 
because of heavy sales of bills to Fed- 
connection 
with mid-December maturities also a factor. 
Advent of Christmas demand for currency ex- 
pected to tighten the market considerably. 


in 








( ‘HART based on Federal Reserve figures 

‘shows money in circulation increased $10,- 
000,000 to total of $5,784,000,000 in week. This 
slight increase ascribed to withdrawal of funds 
from banks for use in holidays and is not held 
to be any indication of hoarding. 
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Proposed Security Issues 





The Federal Trade Commission during 
the weck anounced the registretion of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
mey be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission stop- 
order. The registrations follow 

December 18 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
CROWN DRUG STORES, St. Louis 
for deposits of 7 per cent cumulative 
vertible preferred stock and common stock 
of Crown Drug Store Inc Kansas City 
Mo., of a value of $611,144 as of 
Nov. 29, 1933 committee consists of 
Tr. L. Evans, K é sity; I. A. Stevens, and 
J. Gates Williams 

GILPIN) EUREKA 
Kansas City, Mo 
owning property he § of Colorado 
and proposing to ’ g Iver ead 
zine. and copper ores 65.000 shares 
common stock sregate price of 
$65,000 Filing Among officers 

Joseph A. Egle, Kansas City. Mo.. pres- 

Willmann, Boulder, Colo 


Conrad W 
secretary-treasure! and G A surgdorfer 


FOR 
calling 
con- 


MINES, 


ion 


saris om IDATED 


souri corporé 


at an 
lee Is 


Dec. 14 
$5.981.104.79 $34 
4.791.390.42 3.062.957 .68 1 
2,103,783 .0$ i 3 
1,204,541. 
28.798.7 
426,252 
4,289,000 
998.045.119.3 
1.016.869.791 1.997 .589.470.64 
$465,509.7§ $17.91 
1 419 4671.06 


Overland 


tant 


Park, Kans., assi 


treasurer 


BONDHOLDERS' 
vt 6 
SINKING 
BROTHERS 


AR 


ing for 
cipal 
imate 
and o1 
tion, at 


a holding 
Brothers 


Woods 
Wood 


committee 


uel W 
Chicag 


celve 


AUTOMATIC 


Dec. 16 
965,308 .25 
446.064.57 
344 866.45 


2,050.00 
7,004.05 


892.8 


amount of $2 


standing 


Street 


COMMITTEE FOR 
PER CENT COLLATERAL 
Chicago 
in the 


CORPORATION, 
the bonds 
900,000 of which 
$1.710.300 is reported to be 
Woods Brother 
the bonds were 
company for stock of 
Co., Woods Brothers Realty 
Brothers Construction Co 


deposits of 


the time issued 


Brothers Industrial Corporation 
Stark, Sam- 


of Edwin M 
Eugene V 
McCormick, 10 S 
designated t« 


consists 
White, and 

D. Dean 
Chicago 


notices 
INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION, 


corporation 


AND 


ore 


FINANCE 
Baltin 
gaging in the loan 
to offer 2.500 shares prele 
ting $250.000 in price 
Among Charle 
ident Casey 
Vernon secretary 


en bus 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRWAY 


sury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


De 18 
$22.101,139.85 
6.969.092. 
93 3 

1.42 
579,586.38 
438 507 

1.909 

65.446 


363.88 
294 


299 809.008 ° 
$1,584,3 


22.070 


secretary- 


TEN- 
TRUST 
FUND GOLD BONDS OF WOODS 
call- 
prin- 
approx- 
unpaid 
Corpora- 
was 


Wood 


La- 


MORTGAGE 


Maryland 


COR- 


PORATION, Portland Oreg., manufacturing 
a patent type of automatic-hydraulic stair | 
for fire escapes, proposing to issue $20,000 
in common stock. Filing fee is $25. Among 
officers are Jesse A. Tiffany, president; A 
F. Gross, vice president and treasurer; and 
Elmer E Pettingel. secretary, all of Port- 
land, Oreg 
WESTMINSTER DISTILLING COMPANY 
MARYLAND, Baltimore A Maryland cor- 
poration proposing to manuacture and sell 
liquor, offering $850,000 in common stock: 
paying a filing fee of $85. Underwriters are 
William Bartholmew & Co., Inc., Cleveland. | 
Among officers are Louis A. Stabler, Lu- 
therville, Md president A. Morris Schu- | 
man, Baltimore, treasurer and chief finan- 
cial and accounting officer; and Phiiip E 
Wolfe, Baltimore. secretary 
F. & W. GRAND PROPERTIES CORPORA- 
TION REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 
New York, calling for deposits of F. & W 
Grand Properties Corporation, a chain store 
ystem, the issue to consist of 6 per cent 
convertible sinking fund gold debentures 
due Dec. 15, 1948. amounting to $1,625,000 
principal to be called out of $2,955,000 out- 
tan x, $1,330,000 having already been de- 
posited: also, claims duly filed against the 
bankrupt estate of the issuer amounting to 
$415,590.42 4 filing fee of $43.40 was paid 
the Commission. Members of the committee | 
are Darragh A. Park, New York: D. C. W 
Birmingham Pittsburgh; John K Eilert, 
iam B. Neergaard, and Andrew K 
Sharps, New York 
GROUP SECURITIES, 
Delaware corporation 
proposes to issue 


OF 


INC., Jersey City A 
dealing in invest- 
$34,000.000 capital 
paying a filing fee of $3.400. Principal 
rwriters are Distributors Group, Inc 
"York Among officers are Hugh W 
chairman of the board: John Sher- 
Myers president; T. F. Chalker, exec- 
ice president and treasurer and 
ie L. Vivian, vice president and secre- 
all of New York 
PRI-STATE POSTER ADVERTISING co., 
Middletown, N. Y A ew York corpora- 
tion engaged in eA. advertising and 
t ter operation, proposes to issue under 
a lan of readjustment or reorganization 
bonds in the amount of $64,800. Filing fee 
The new bonds are to be exchanged 
ld bonds deposited on the basis 
on the dollar There is to be 
bonds, only the exchange of new 
rson authorized to rece 
Hathaway. Jr., 28 James 
Officers are 
sident Oo 5 t é 
and Marv E 
i al f Middl 
BRO-SAN, ? 
poration 


WARNER CO., 


products and 
issue 12,788 
$10 a share; 
Among 
dent; 5S 
W. D. Ward. 


Columbia 
ern Life 
Columbia 
with 
veloping 


Tower 


gold 


treasury stock at 
000 


phens, president 


secretary-treasurer 


Boswell, auditor 


poration 
board, paper 
straw. 
at $100 per 
stock at $25 per 
bonus or promot 
500 Among 
president, and A 
of booty 

Oak 


‘committee 
mortgage 
in a plan of readjustment or 
Eklund 
associated with R. Bernard Kurzon 
architect 


worth of first 
of Elmer J 
timator 
Chicago 
and interest on t 
able Aug. 4. 1933 
deed securing 
fault in 
due June 15, I¢ 
security for the 
real estate 


Ss. T 
Phi 


Jacob Best 


tributor of 
corporation 
a plan 


Value of 
preferred stock 
at a market val 
old second 


pharmaceuticals 
shares of 
paying a 
officers are 
B. Mathews, 
secre ry 
JESSIE GOLD MINES, 
Canada; U 


incorporated 
nonpersonal 
mining property at 

C., and proposing to issue in 
States 100,000 common or 


Among officers are 


officers 


Calif 


the 
payme mS of 


Members of the 
mittee are Holman D. Pettibone, | 


ladelphia 
building 
proposing to 
of readj\ 
bonds amounting 
$15 per 
amo. 


nt and treasurer. both 


George D. Van 
the board 


t vice preside 
ington. Del and 
Philadelphia, chairman of 
A. A. Anderson, presi- | CROFT BREWING COMPANY, Boston 
vice president, and aware corporation manufacturing beer 
all of New York = 
LTD., Smithers, British 
S. Office, 1222 North- 
Wash A Briss) 
joint-stock compan) 
owning and de 
Smithers 
the United 
ordinary shares of 
an aggregate price of $ 
Joseph Gerrald Ste- 
Sydney McGill 
ae Hugh 


propos es 
common stock y 
filing fee of 


Seattle 


lability The Federal Reserve Board announces 
for cable transiers payabl 


no responsibility as to the accuracy 


Leonard 
and manager. 
all of Smithers 


B 
PACIFIC COAST PULP AND PAPER corPo- 
RATION, Richvale 
proposing to 
and 
issuing 4.508 shares of preferred stock 
share 


cor- 
box- 
rice 


A Delaware 
manufacture 
products trom 


Calif Eng! and 
Finland 


France 


(pound 
(markkKa) 
(fran 
reichsmark) 


allied 
4.508 shares of common 
share, and 5.000 shares of 
ion stock: aggregate, $563,- 
are: D. M. Thomson 
secretary, both 
Gladmon 


J. Loigren 
and Jessie | 


AND OTHERS, Chi- 
calling for $462,000 
real estate bonds 
reorganization 
former architectural es- 

Entire unpaid principal! 
he bonds was due and pay- 
under the terms of a trust 
bonds by reason of de- 
inerest and principa 
Property conveyed as 
onds is a parcel of Chicago 
protective com- 
Kelley 
and Edwin L. Read 
producer and dis- 
materials A Delaware 
issue, pursuant to 
reorganization 
to $5.840.000 at a market 
$100. or $876.000 old t 
inting to 27 341 


Kiddoo 


istment or 


share 


preferr 
a market value 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


that 
in foreign currencies were 
of the rate 


was a decrease of 234,000 workers, and 
in the canning and preserving industry 
in which the seasonal decline removed 
approximately 64,000 workers from gain- 
ful employment 


Comparison of the October-November 
figures for the last 10 years showed the 
decline this year to be the largest except 
in 1929, when employment declined by 
the same percentage, 3.5, with pay rolls 
dropping a little more steeply, 6.8. Com- 
paring the factory index of employment 
in November with the March index, 55.1, 
however, there has been a gain of 296 
per cent in employment over this eight- 
month interval, while a similar compari- 
son of the pay roll indexes in these two 
months shows that the November pay 
roll index is 50.6 per cent above the level 
ot the March, 1933» index, 33.4. 


other malt beverages TT7,- 
470 shares of common 
maximum offering price of 
Writers are Fenner, Beane 
Broad Street, New York Among officers are 
Bischoff, president: Edward A. Burk- 
secretary and John L. Lincoln, treas- 

ure of Boston 
EATON ‘& HOWARD ACCUMULATIVE FUND, 
Boston A Massachusetts trust engaged in 
agement as a single fund of amounts 
ed from beneficiaries. proposes to issue 
certificates of beneficial interest in the trust 
at an aggregate price not to exceed $250,000. 
h trustees of the company: 
an@ W. Elliott Pratt Jr., 
John G. Howard, of Cam- 
J ghton Carr. of Hingham; and 

n MacDuffie Il. Brookline 

NINE TEEN THIRTY-TWO TRUST FUND, Bos- 
1 assachusetts trust dealing in in- 
vest ment. and reinvestment of funds in se- 
curities of corporations and governments, 
proposes to issue $1,000 000. in shares without 
par value Trustees of the company are: S. 
Howard Martin and Archie A. Way, Melrose, 
— and Howard N. Flanders, Malden, 


proposed to offer 

tock at a proposed 
$971.837. Under- 
& Ungerleider, 67 


é 1 Jr 
Mass.; 


DIVIDE GOL A MINING CORPORATION, Lara- 
nie. Wyo A Delaware ‘one ation proposing 
to mine and gold in Wyoming, issuing 
200.000 she common “stock at an aggre- 
gate price of $200,000. Principal underwriter 

M. Harvey. 25 Broad Street. New York. 
Officers are: A w J. Hull, presi- 
‘rnard Visschers, treasurer; and ail - 

*r. secretary all of Laramie, V Ws 
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the noon buying rates in New York City 
as follows: (The Board assumes 
Ss ane. ) 
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Double St: 
Of Currency and 
Effect on Trade 


Bimetallic System Advocated 
By Speaker Rainey and 
Senator Thomas—Gold 
Buying and Its Price 


The American dollar, lazy and over- 
stuffed since the beginning of the de- 
pression, according to Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, should have its pur- 
chasing power trimmed down another 40 
cents, so that it will become once more 
the active dollar of predepression days 

Speaking before the Economic Club ot! 


New York, on Dec. 20, Senator Thomas | 


said that the dollar was still purchasing 
$1.40 worth of goods on the basis of 1926 
values. 
Silver Money Advocated 
Already reduced by 60 cents 
chasing power since last 
it was buying $2 worth of goods, accord- 
ing to Senator Thomas, the dollar must 
sink still farther before it can be stabil- 
ized. He opposed, however, uncontrolled 
paper money inflation, but advocated re- 
monetization of silver 
Representative Rainey 


in pur- 


(Dem.), of Car- 


roliton, Ill., speaking at the same meet-| 


ing, concurred in Senator Thomas’ sug- 
gestions. 

The United States already is on a bi- 
metallic money basis by Presidential de- 
cree, but a Presidential decree has not the 
force of law, and adoption of a double 
standard is necessary for world trade, ac- 
cording to the Speaker of the House, Rep- 
resentative Rainey said. 

The Speake expressed the hope that 
the gold-buying program of the Govern- 
ment will continue until it amounts to 
twice the coinage price of gold. 

Effect of Double Standard 

Speaker Rainey said whenever European 
nations have thrown out silver it has re- 
sulted in increasing the buying power of 
gold, and the United States must take op- 
posite action and restore the use of silver 
to maintain the equilibrium of value of 
gold and silver. He stated that in his 
opinion the gold standard has disappeared 
never to return, but that “this does not 


mean that a time is not approaching when | 


gold will again be a measure not of price, 
but of value, which can only be accom- 
plished by bringing silver into the picture.” 

“I sincerely hope,” he added, “that in 
the future we will continue our gold-buy- 


ing program and will continue to offer for | 


all gold delivered to us here and produced 
abroad, the price we pay for gold newly 
mined in this country, abandoning our 
position of buying gold abroad.” 

He said that after the United States 
adopts without ratio a double standard, 
tariff adjustments will not be difficult. 

Gold Price Nearly Constant 

President Roosevelt's program for de- 
preciating the dollar through purchases 
of gold at advancing prices was largely 
inactive again in the past week. The 
Government's gold price, which had re- 
mained at $34.01 an ounce since Dec. 1, 
was advanced slightly to $34.06 an ounce 
on Dec, 18, and continued there through- 
out the rest of the week. 

The result of the small advance in the 
gold price was to reduce fractionally the 
purchasing power of the dollar, as meas- 
ured in domestic gold 

Indications that some members of Con- 
gress will combat the continuance of the 
gold policy by opposing the renewal of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation's 
active life, which is due to expire Jan. 22 
unless prolonged by Congress, appeared 
last week. The RFC has been doing the 
gold purchasing for the Government. 

RFC Purchases of Gold 

Approximately 507,485 ounces of domes- 

gold costing $16,976,000 


tic newly-mined 
had been bought by the RFC between 
Oct. 25, the day that the gold program 


was started, and Dec. 18, its chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, declared. Declining to 
reveal the amount of gold bought in for- 
eign markets in connection with the gold 
program, he said, however, that $100,- 
000,000 had been allocated for domestic 
and foreign buying 

While Senator Thomas was advocating 


a further reduction in the dollar's pur- 
chasing power with a view to staring 
up trade, the Acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, Henry Morgenthau Jr., was re- 
vealing figures to indicate that this was 
being done. 

Advance in Commodity Prices 

If commodity prices on Qct. 21, the day 
before the gold policy was announced, 
were taken as 100, commodity prices on 
Dec. 18 would be 105'2, showing a gain of 
5'2 per cent, he said. During this same 
period, he admitted, the price of gold had 
been manipulated upward 16 per cent by 
the Government; but he said he was sat- 
isfied with the response of commodity 
prices to this advance. 

Meanwhile, reports to the Federa] Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury were show- 
ing that many gold prices, in addition to 
that offered by the Government for newly- 
mined metal, were prevailing in the coun- 
try. Gold refined from gold scrap was 
still selling in a range between $20 and $30 
an ounce, although the Government's 
price was much higher. On the other 
hand, dentists, obliged to purchase théir 
gold alloy from concerns knowing the 


proper formulae, were paying much more | 


than the Government price of $34.06. 


Freight Forwarders 


President Approves Agreements 
For Eight Industries 


Approval of a code of fair competition 
for the domestic freight-forwarding in- 
dustry, which was one of eight signed 
by President Roosevelt during the past 
week, will afford that industry an op- 
portunity to control uneconomic practicos 
and abuses which have been indulged in 
by “irresponsible units,” it was stated, Dec 
19, by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Ad- 
ministrator. 

In announcing approval of the code 
Administrator Johnson said that stabiliz- 
ing and publication of rates will remove 
the unfairness to shippers by reason of 
the past practice of competitors bargain- 
ing in secret for lower rates 

Another code approved by the President 
is for the nonferrous foundry industry 
and includes four supplemental codes for 
that number of divisions 

The other codes are for the wholesale 
automotive trade. the waxed paper indus- 
try, the fur dressing and fur dyeing in- 
dustrs the refractories industry, the 
knitted é ndustry, and the set-up 
paper box indusiry 
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eStandard | Practices of Banks in Detroit Balanced Budget | 


As Shown at Senate Inquiry— As the Goal of 


Committee’s Investigation 


of 


Conditions in Michigan | 


Institutions Brings Months of Work Near Conclusion 





Practices of the Guardian Detroit Union ; 


Group, Inc., holding company for 23 banks 
and trust companies in the Detroit, Mich. 
area respecting bookkeeping methods, and 
suggestions to subsidiaries as to what 
dividends to declare, were criticised by 
members of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee at hearings held in the 
past week. 

The examination into the Detroit bank 
situation is one of the concluding phases 
of the investigation of investment banking 
practices in progress many months. 
Department of Justice is following the 1n- 
quiry into the Detroit bank situation. 

John S. Pratt, special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, has attended the hear- 
ings. The hearings will continue the com- 
ing week. 

Robert O. Lord, former president of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, testified 
that he had made every effort to avoid 
revealing to the public the “bills payable’ 
to the banks in his group. Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, Committee counsel, put into the rec- 
ord photostatic copies of lefters sent by 
Mr. Lord to presidents of unit banks in 
the group, suggesting to them what divi- 
dends their banks should declare. 

At the Treasury Department, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J. F. T. O'Connor, 
made public a letter he addressed, Dec. 20, 
to the Michigan Financial Record citing 
details showing, Mr. O'Connor said, that 
the State of Michigan has been accorded 
the fullest possible cooperation of the 


Office of the Comptroller of the Currency | 


throughout the banking crisis, as well as 
a generous measure of Government financ- 
ing of frozen credits by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 

Comptroller O'Connor stated there were 
54 national banks in Michigan, involving 
$567.409,000 in deposits, that failed to re- 
ceive licenses following the banking holi- 
day. Since then, 24 have been rehabili- 
tated and reorganized under new charter, 
or the acceptable assets sold to another 
bank or banks, involving $526,672,000. An 
additional 18 banks have approved plans 
of reorganization in various stages of con- 
summation, involving $36,670,000 in de- 
posits. Only 12 banks have failed to have 
their plans approved up to this time, in- 
volving $4,067,000 in deposits. 


RFC Loans Applied 
To Release of Deposits 


The Comptroller also stated that in 
arranging for release of a percentage 


of deposits in suspended banks, in 
most instances it has been necessary to 
negotiate large loans from the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation on assets 
unacceptable to a new bank, and to assist 
in recapitalization of old banks and 
capitalization of new banks by purchas- 
ing preferred stock. 

He stated that, since Jan. 1, 1933, re- 
ceivers in Michigan insolvent banks have 
paid $71,119,929 in regular dividends, plus 
proportionately large supplemental divi- 
The Guardian National Bank de- 
positors have received 60 per cent of their 
unsecured claims, the First National Bank 
of Detroit 50 per cent, and depositors in 
other banks in the State have received 
large sums. 

When the Senate Committee resumed, 
Dec. 19, Mr. Pecora presented his photo- 
static copies, from bank records, of let- 
ters by Mr. Lord to the unit banks of 
the Guardian-Union group, suggesting 
their dividend rates and letters to show 
objections of subsidiary presidents that 
earnings did not justify the dividends 

One letter,from Mr. Lord, June 4, 1930, 
to John N. Stalker, president of the Union 
Guardian Trust Co., Detroit, stated that 
to provide for the dividend requirement 


of the Guardian Union group on the 
basis of an annual disbursement of $3.20 
per share,” Mr. Stalker's bank board 
should “declare a dividend equal to 20 


per cent quarterly.” 

Qn June 5, Mr. Stalker replied that “a 
dividend of this amount has not been 
earned,” that “the trust company is set- 
ting up no reserves, and we feel that it 
is not as it should be. and there is no 
doubt the company will suffer some losses.’ 

Other unit banks were similarly referred 
to by Mr. Pecora with photostatic letters 

Mr. Lord testified that directors of sub- 
sidiary units of the Guardian Detroit 


Union Group were required to sign waivers | 


giving up their stock when they retired 
as directors, turning the stock over to the 
holding company in return for group 
stock, which, the witness said, was to pre- 
vent the stock “floating around loose,” 
and so that former directors 
neither profit nor lose 
those directorship shares. 

The witness testified the group's larger 
stockholders, including Edsel Ford and the 
Ford Motor Co., contributed an aggregate 
of $27,000,000 in an effort to protect de- 
positors. Senator Couzens ‘Rep.), of 
Michigan, developed that. of this amouni. 
$12,000,000 went to protect depositors and 
ali the rest to protect stockholders. 

Mr. Lord said $90,000,000 of deposits ir 
the unit banks of the group remain un- 
paid, but is in course of liquidation. He 
said the group's greatest mistakes were 
inability to foresee the depression con- 
ditions, the making of large mortgage 
loans and failure to liquidate its security 
companies immediately in 1929 

He cited as a constructive act the 
group’s purchase of nearly $8,400,000 of 
slow or undesirable assets from unit bank 
since 1930 

He said his salary as president fluctu- 
ated between 1927 and 1932 from as high 
of $84,759 in 1929 to a low of $45,479 in 
1932, with $29,176 for seven months serv- 
ice in 1927. Four former national bank 
examiners were made officers of the hold- 
ing company or subsidiary banks. 


The | 


should 
by ownership of ! 


| barrels 


Continuing Dec. 20, Mr. Lord testified 
that banks “foolishly had educated 
public” on the question of criticism of the 
banks when they’ showed borrowed 
money; and so the Guardian Detroit 
Union group bought some of the assets 
of the members and supplied them with 
cash or deposited funds with them in the 
form of certificates of deposit. 

Senator Couzens said it was “a device” 
to hide the bills payable. Mr. Lord said 
it was not a device, but agreed when 
Senator Couzens said it was “a device, be- 
cause you made every effort to avoid show- 
ing bills payable.” 

Mr. Pecora put into evidence an “inter- 
group memorandum” on the subject, and 
letters of executive officers congratulat- 
ing Mr. Lord on his statement that none 
of the 23 banks and trust companies oi 
his group “owe the Federal Reserve Bank 
or any other bank a single penny.” 

On protracted examination, Mr. Lord 
agreed the group temporarily supplicd 
cash or certificates of deposit to the unit 
banks so that the banks might make an 
excellent showing. 

“Was one of the reasons to enable the 
unit banks to make reports which would 


show no bills payable, despite the fact 
there were actually bills payable?” asked 
Mr. Pecora. 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Lord. Later Mr. Lord 
corrected his answer to “unqualifiedly 
no.” 

Reverting to Mr. Lord’s suggestions for 
subsidiary bank dividends, Mr. Pecora 
brought out that one unit president ob- 
jected to paying a suggested dividend on 
the ground a bank examiner had stated 
it would be illegal. Mr. Pecora also de- 
veloped that the group units paid $9,744.- 
064 in 1929-32 to the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, which in the same period 
paid cash dividends totaling $9,293,639 
Mr. Lord Corrects 
Testimony Given 

Mr. Lord, resuming Dec. 21, told the 
committee he had incorrectly answered a 
question of Mr. Pecora the day before as 
to whether banks in his group reported 
no bills payable when bills were payable 
He changed his answer of “yes” to “un- 
qualifiedly no.’ He explained there is a 


enabled such bills payable to be paid and 


'that banks of the group outside of Detroit 


kept an account with the Guardian Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce to provide funds 
for these inter-bank deposits. Asked 
to a bank statement of no bills payable 
on Dec. 31, 1930. the witness said that “to 
the best of my knowledge and belief” there 
were none payable then. 

Mr. Pecora asked if it was the policy of 
his group to so adjust its affairs before 
the Comptroller of the Currency's call on 
the banks for renorts of conditions. M1 
Lord replied it was the policy to have as 
small an amount of bills payable as possi- 
ble. He later pointe out that the Comp- 
troller’s bank condition calls are issued 
without previous notice. 

It was brought out while he was on the 


as 


stand that the Guardian National Bank 
of Commerce of Detroit had more than 
$4.000.000 of loans to its directors out- 


standing in May, 1932, besides other loans 
which directors guaranteed. 
loans was $579.000 to Pheleps Newberry, 
son of a former United States Senator, 
later reduced to $339,000 


Vice Director Named in 
Soil Erosion Service 


Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk has been ap- 
pointed as vice director of the Soil Ero- 
Service the Department of the 
Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made Dec. 19 by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 

Dr. Lowdermilk now in the South- 
west getting work started on the large 
soil erosion demonstration in the Navajo 
country in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah. He is also making surveys of the 
entire eroding areas in that region. 


sion of 


Interior 


1S 


Survey of Costs 
Of Oil Production 


Data to Be Used as Basis for 
Administering Code 


An immediate survey of the cost of 
crude oi] production is to be made by the 
Petroleum Administrative Board under 
direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Harold L. Ickes, who is administra- 
tor of the petroleum code. 

In announcing this survey Dec. 20, Mr. 
Ickes made public the allowable produc- 
tion in the oil-producing States for Jan- 
uary, February, and March 

The daily production allowable for 
these months was reduced by the Admin- 
istrator's order to 2,183,000 barrels of 
crude oi] as compared with 2,210,000 bar- 
rels in December. The new allowable is 
effective at 7 a. (in each time belt), 
Jan. 1 

The Administrator also stipulated that 
inventories of gasoline at the close of 
January, 1934, should total 51,500,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of approximately 500,000 
above the levels determined for 


m 


Dec. 31. 

“I am ordering the survey of the cost 
of producing crude oil, to be conducted 
by the Petroleum Administrative Board 
under my direction, to obtain data neces- 
sary in the administration of the code of 
fair competition for the petroleum in- 
dustry.” Administrator Ickes announced 
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Largest Outgo Last Week Was 


Toward Refinancing of Public 


Debt—Millions for Emergency Activities 


By far the largest part of the money 
spent by the Government during the past 
week went for the servicing of the public 
debt 

Treasury Department statements pub- 
lished during the past week and covering 
the period from Dec. 14-19, inclusive, that 
more than $800,000,000 out of about $900,- 
000,000 spent during the past week went 
for the debt. This concentration was due 


to the fact that Dec. 15 is one of the 
Treasury's quarterly debt refinancing 
dates 


Departmental expenditures during the 





past week, covering all the activities of | 
the routine Government departments and | 
divisions, amounted to $3,457,800. More/ 
than 20 times that amount went for the! 
various emergency agencies set up to| 
hasten recovery; they spent a total of 
$67,258.300 during the week 

Expenditures to retire maturing obliga- 
tions from the public debt cost the Gov- 


ernment $731.550,100 during the week. In-/| 
terest on the .debt took $76,016,500. Mis- 
cellaneous expenditures reported by the 


Treasury 


to about $20,360,900. | 


amounted | 
( pending was ap- 


Tho c ‘ 


proximately $898,600,000. 


the | 





|system of inter-company deposits which | 


One of the! 


| 


° 
collected.’ 


Regulations for Computing 


notes 
mortgages 


made public an amendment 
a 
0 


‘The exemption became effective 


Federal Studies 


Possibility of Meeting Both 
Ordinary and Extraordi- 
nary Expenses With 
Taxes Being Worked Out 








A budget which is balanced with reve- 
nues large enough to cover or almost cover | 
extraordinary as well as ordinary expenses | 
is being planned by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Treasury Department. 

At the White House on Dec. 20 it was 
predicted that the first draft of the budget 
would be completed by about Dec. 27. It 
was 20+ indicated whether the attempt to 
achieve a completely balanced budget in 
the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1934, 
would be sustained. 

Tax Recommendations Held Up 

desire to balance or nearly balance 
tue total budget with new and enlarged 
revenues is prompting the Treasury De- 
partment to hold up its tax recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

No new revenue will be needed to bal- 
ance the ordinary budget. Estimates show 
that ordinary expenditures will amount to 
$2,600,000,000 and revenues to $3,550,000,000, 
leaving a surplus of almost $1,000,000,000. 

That tax recommendations are to be 
held up by the Treasury until budgetary 
needs are known indicates that the cover- 
ing of extraordinary expenses by new 
taxes is under consideration. Additional | 
taxation, borrowing to the realization of a 
profit on the country’s gold stocks, are the 
only methods open to the Government for 

‘vering its extraordinary expenses 

Six Billions in Appropriations 

Indications continued to be that the 
President will have to ask Congress for 
appropriations totaling more than $6,000,- 
300,000 on the basis of requests being made 
by the Relief Administration, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Public Works 
Administration, Civil Works Administra- 
tion and Citizens’ Conservation Corps 
Much of this money, however, will be spent 
in the current fiscal year and will not 
affect the budget of the fiscal year which 
begins July 1 


Delay in Hearings 
On Power System 


Order for Higher Rates Holds 
Up Federal Inquiry 


Hearings on financial activities of the 
i, sington Water Power Co. and the Broad 
River Power Co., units of the Associated 
Gas & Electric system, were deferred Dec 
20 by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The postponement was decided upon 
after receipt of a decision by the South | 
Carolina Railroad Commission’ which 
ordered the Broad River company to raise 
its rates, 

At a hearing Dec. 20, the Commission 
received a series of exhibits dealing with 
activity of the National Electric Power 
Associatioin, predecessor of the Edison 
Electric Institute. Public relations ex- 
penditures were reviewed by William 
Chantland, of the Commission's legal staff 


— 


Bank Aid in Cashing | 
Pay Checks of CWA 


Measures Taken to Facilitate 
Distribution of Money 


Banks throughout the country have 
been asked to cash without charge tie | 
pay checks issued by the Federal Civil 


Works Administration to the 4,000,000 em- 
ployes who have been put to work. 

Administrator Harry L. Hopkins also 
announced Dec. 18 that he has asked all 
State civil works administrators to “stag- | 
ger” the pay days throughout the week | 
to eliminate the peak load of check-cash- 
ing on certain days 

The CWA workers are paid once a week, 
and the banks have been burdened with 
a sharp increase in requests to cash 
checks. In some instances when the first 
checks were issued banks refused to honor 
the checks drawn upon the Treasurer vt 
the United States unless the payee was 
able to identify himself. As a result, some 
enterprising individuals set themselves up 
in the business of exchanging money for}; 
checks for a fee. 





Michigan’s Finances | 
Under the Sales Tax | 


Yield Permits Heavy Reduction 
In Property Levy 


Michigan has been collecting a 3 per 
cent sales tax since July 1, and these col- 
lections have averaged $2,500,000 a month, 
it was stated Dec. 18 by James E. Mogan, 
managing director of the State Board of 
Tax Administration, in calling attention to 
an erroneous statement in The United | 
States News of Dec. 11. 

This statement was based upon a sur- 
vey announced by the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, in which it was said} 
that the first payments under sales tax 
laws would not be made until 1934 in 
Michigan, New Mexico, and Vermont. 

Mr. Mogan stated that Michigan is rais- 
ing sufficient revenue to provide (1) $12.- 
000,000 for welfare, (2) $19,000,000 for State 
purposes, and (3) monies for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

“In Michigan last Fall.” said Mr. Mogan 
“We passed the 15-mill tax limitation, 
which cut down our property tax very 
considerably. The State property tax has 
been cut from $3.50 per thousand to 'ess 
than 60 cents per thousand. During the 
past few years only a small proportion | 

the property taxes in this State were} 





Mortgage Bond Proceeds 


the net proceeds from 
secured by real estate | 

are exempted from | 
the Securities Act, the | 
subscription for a pur-| 


In computing 

and bonds 
which 
registration under 


date of making 


chase on the deferred payment plan shall! 


be deemed the date of issue 
This ruling was announced Dec. 20 by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 


of the rule 
1 concerning the exemption 
not in excess of $100,000 
21 


copted Nov. 


Dec. 


|where produced, 
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18,008 
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| 
~ COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS 
| ONDITIONS 
Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Dec. 
— woe 
| Dec. 16 Dec. 9 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
(Dollars) 
Copper, electrolytic, New York , Ib..| 0.077 0.078 
Cotton, middling. spot, New York lb. 102 101 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) Ib 1.93 1.94 
Iron and steel composite ...ton 32.42 32.42 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K.C.) bu 82 81 
FINANCE 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Banking: 
Debits, New York City antenee 2.818 2.448 
Debits, outside New York City........... 2.727 2,734 
Federal Reserve banks 
Reserve bank credit, total........... | 2.677 2.615 
I en te wae } 116 61 
Bills discounted 118 116 
U. S. Government securities : 2,432 2,431 
Federal Resv. reporting mem. banks: § | 
Deposits, net demand : 10,775 | 10,653 
Deposits, time , es ee 4,356 4,367 
Investment, total ow 8,048 8,103 
U. S. Government securities....,. 5,148 5,136 
Loans, total ES RE 8,471 8,497 
MTN, cai aanunecraestcwseds 3.596 3,556 
All other ivaMieaas sauance vasa 4,875 4,941 
Interest rates, call loans per cent 1.00 83 
Interest rates, time loans ....per cent 1.25 1.00 
Exchange rates: 
French franc (daily av.)..........cents 6.103 6.12% 
Pound sterling (daily av.)......dollars 5.09 5.12 
Failures, commercial ae . Number. . 260 303 
Gold and money 
Gold price (daily av.)..dolls. per ounce 34.01 34.01 
Money in circu. (daily av.)..mills. of dolls 5,784 5,773 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N.Y.S.E..thou.of dolls. par val 58,500 63.800 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues. . dollars 83.12 82.05 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E...thou. of shares 9,064 8,215 
Stock prices (N. Y. Times) dolls. per share. 86.08 86.15 
Stock prices (421) (St. Statis.) 1926=100 72 72.2 
Industrial (351) 1926=100 80.5 899 
Public utilities (37) 1926=100 71.3 69.) 
Railroads (33) ........... 1926=100. 41.7 0.7 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate). .number 16,762 12.935 
Bituminous coal (dail av.).thou.sht. tons. .| ***: 1,100 
Electric power mills. of kw.-hrs. | s*++++= 1,619 
Petroleum thous. of bbl. .| -++++++ 2,318 
Steel ingots ! -pet. of capacity..| «.++++- 30 
Distribution: 
Exports 
ACES: SENS ea thous. of bu 39 64 
i... ee thous. of bu 1,240 385 
Wheat flour eeeeees- thous. of bbl | 60 57 
Freight-car loadings, total cars . 537,503 
Coal and coke af wg eoeesee 112,634 
Forest products .....\........... 3 es eeoee 20,352 
Grain and products ............ » | caeeees 23.539 
Livestock CATs ere. Ba es 16,883 
Merchandise, 1]. @»l. ..........- en eee 162,107 
Nee eae 2 sad reve 2.564 
Miscellaneous ...........:; ~ | eeaeaee 194,424 
Reccipts: | 
Cattle and calves .......... thousand: ifoneme 236 
Hogs : thousands 483 
Cotton, into sight . thous. of bales 306 382 
Wheat, at primary marks.thou. of bu. 2,254 2.453 
| Wool, at Boston, total...thous. of Jb 317 830 
F Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figiires not available prior to 1939. but 
adjustment has been made in indexes in preceding table 


} 











Farmers who produced field crops and}! 


truck crops, such as grains, tobacco, and 
fruits and vegetabies, received 42 per cent 
more for their products in 1923 than they 
did in 1932. This higher return was real- 
ized on a total production 18 per cent 
less than a year ago 

These facts were made public Dec, 19 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its general crop review for the year 
They do not cover livestock and livestock 
products, nor do they include processing 
tax payments on wheat and cotton. Much 
of the price trouble on farms at this 
time revolves around’ the low returns from 
livestock raising and from dairying 

Gain Exceeds Billion 
The Bureau valued late crops at prices 


being received by farmers Dec. 1 and esti- | 


mated that total crop values for 1933 were 
$4,076,537,000 compared with $2,879,517,000 


last year, $4,102,353,000 in 1921, and $8.- 
088,494,000 in 1929 
“These values should not be confused 


with estimates of farm income,” the re- 
port said, “for they include the values 
of crops grown ior feeding on the farm 
but exclude important 
commodities such as the value of live- 
stock and livestock products from which 
more than half of the total income of 
farmers is usually derived 

“As the prices of most livestock and 
livestock products are still low, the in- 
crease in farm iftcome has not been pro- 
portional to the increase in crop values 


but the higher valuation of the feed grains | 


and hay produced shows that farmers 


More Consolidation 


Of Federal Agencies 


Guard and Disbursing 
Officers Are Affected 


Consolidation of the Coast Guard with 
the Navy is in prospect, and transfer to 


|the Treasury of the disbursing activities 
| of 


seven independent agencies of the 
Government has been ordered as the last 
step in President Roosevelt's reorganiza- 
tion program. 

The merger of the Coast Guard with 
the Navy is being studied by the Presi- 
dent, but no decision has been reached 


'Under the plan as proposed, the Coasi 


Guard would be established as a corps in 
the Navy Department, with its own of- 
ficers and system of promotion, just as 
the Marine Corps now is administered. 

It was pointed out that there would be 
certain obvious savings and advantages 
and it has been estimated that the sav- 
ings might be as much as $2,000,000. 


The Coast Guard Academy would be 


| used, if the merger is effected, as a post- 


graduate school for the Navy. For a! 
operating functions, however, the Coast 
Guard would be assigned to the Treas- 
ury, as is the case now 

The shift of disbursing officers will 
transfer employes in that group from the 
General Accounting Office, Civil Service 
Commission, Employes’ Compensation 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and Tariff Com- 
mission. The Treasury's disbursing clerk 


already has been brought into the new 
set-up, over which Guy F. Allen, execu- 
tive assistant to the Director of the 
Budget, has been placed. 


finally fed or sold.” 


Increases in return to farmers 
fleld crops were particularly marked in 
corn, cotton, wheat, and tobacco. These 
crops are valued this year at $2,153,025,000 | 
;compared with $1,330,052,000 a year ago 
or an increase of 62 per cent 

The acreage of field and truck crops 


havested this year was estimated at 327,- | 
This is a decrease of more 
than 32,000,000 acres or nearly 9 per cent 
below a year ago. The decrease was due 
14,000,006 
wheat and to heavy loss 
largely 


324,230 acres 


| partly to 
acres of W 
of Spring 
drought 


the 


failu 
inter 
grains 


re of some 


the 


BILLION INCREASE IN VALUE 
OF NATION'S FIELD CROPS 


result 


expect a substantial improvement in re- 
turn from these products when they are 


of | 


‘ butter 


| 


from 
| 


| 





Proposed Control 
Of Dairy Prices 
And Production 


Failure of Government Ef- 
forts to Sustain Market 
—Cotton Growers Divide 
48 Millions of Bounty 


The Christmas outlook differs for the 
cotton farmers of the South and the dairy 
farmers of the Middle West. 

Cotton farmers were assured of a $48,- 
000,000 Christmas present during the week, 
with release of options on 2,400,000 bales. 

These options go to farmers who last 
July joined in the program of plowing up 
1.000.000 acres of their crop. They ae 
worth the difference between 6 cents a 
pound at which they were offered to pro- 
ducers and 10 cents a pound at which the 
Government will loan on them. 

Decline in Butter Market 

But to butter producers there is a dif- 
ferent story, Government support of the 
market, during which over 45,- 
000,000 pounds were purchased, ended 
Dec. 18 Following that prices broke 
badly, with a 7 cent decline from the 
level at which the Government started its 
support. 

Over $11,000,000 was spent by the Gov- 
ernment in supporting the market, pur- 
chasing butter for distribution to the un- 
employed. At the same time, supplies of 
butter, instead of decreasing to the full 
extent expected and as they were supposed 
to do durihg a pericd of normal reduction, 
held at a high | vel 

This convinced government officials that 
they were engaged in an impossible under-* 
taking, unless dairy farmers agreed to 
control production on a nation-wide basis. 

Plight of Dairy Farmers 

The decision to step out of the market 
biought a statement from the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
which said that 4,000,000 dairy farmers 
faced a tragic outlook as a result of the 
policy. The claim was made that the 
breakdown in prices resulted in a loss to 
producers of milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses of from 30 to 35 per cent of their 








total current income. 

“The far-reaching effect of the 7-cent 
decline in the price of 92-score butter 
has already been felt in a 2'2 cent de- 


cline in thé price of cheese and an ad- 
justed decline in the price of milk for 
evaporated purposes the statement as- 
serted 

Prospect of Reduced Income 

“The repercussions of this disaster ar2 
already being felt in fluid milk sheds 
throughout the country.” 

Secretary Wallace and officials of the 
Agricuitural Adjustment Administration 
are at work now on a general plan for 
production control and price control for 
the dairy industry. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 

1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

December 15, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (212%) on the 
outstanding 5° Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable January 15, 1934, to 
stockholders of record December 30, 1933. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 











“NOTICE 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICB 
Common Stock Dividend No. 72 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1933, equal to 114% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on January 15, 
1934, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 
30, 1933. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treaswer. 
San Franciseo, California. 
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\ll Debentures sent i 
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Notice to the Holders of Debentures of: 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
do 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Index on Page 9%. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, S20. Newsprint edition, $15 
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eens U1. 
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hundred billions of dollars were ex 


olossal waste ot woods and 


llow has it been 


— Fab) ee. 


resources 


Where did the capital come trom: 
‘an wealth, born of 


replaced, ii atall? ¢ Vears Ob saving, 


be thus destroved without leaving its mark on genera 
tions to come: 
Nearly twent) 
western front—it seems like a long time but 
in world history. 


rears have passed since the first gun was 


fired on the 
actually it is a comparatively short spar 
nd again, throughout the centuries, twenty years 
has seemed a briel period in which the world has read 
‘usted itself to new conditions brought about by the cco 
nomic disturbanees that have followed as an aftermath ot 
human contliets 

But it is easy enough to count the cost to governments 


alone It is not so easy to estimate the private debt which 
follows in the wake of war and leaves a re sidue of stag 
vering proportions. For if the World War cost all the 


erovernments about two hundred billions of dollars, it cost 
indirectly many times that sum particularly in the specu 
lative exeesses that developed in the countries which 


accumulated a surplus of earnings out of the sale ot sup 


vylic levervwhere the citizens loaned their savings as 


vell as their carning power—the income of future gen 


Vv 
DEBT ALWAYS \\ i dedhig agactmer ngs dg sa 
LEAVES ITS I | | 7 
MARK BEHIND of the depression but unsolved 


problems that must be cleared up 


is to find not only the genesis 


before we ean truly sav we are on the road to recovery, 
Debt has a curious lite. 


\lore often it is transferred from one back to 


Its imprint is never actually 
destroved 
another. Thus the German government came out of the 
war with an enormous internal debt which it repudiated 
through inflation as German bonds and German currence) 
finally became less valuable than the paper on which they 
were printed. The government of France devalued its 
frane and thus repudiated four-fiiths of its internal debt. 
But as the governments of Germany and France relieved 
themselves of one burden, they imposed ahother on their 
creditors—their own people, in fact deprived their own 
citizens of wealth which had taken generations to accu- 
\nd to deprive a country of its capital or to 
fund materially, is to paralyze its eco 


mulate. 
reduce its working 
nomic body 
France fora while replaced part of its capital by taking 
large annual tributes from Germany in the form og repa- 
rations. Germany obtained the use of American funds 
and thus substituted) some of the capital she had lost. Also 
German citizens became heavy debtors to the United 
States and Great Britain, and hence today many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of German private indebtedness is 
irezen. It mav be congealed but is, of course, net de- 
stroved, Debt always writes its red line somewhere. 


a — 
WHAT VALUE lhe trouble really began in 


1914 with an exchange of claim- 


ARE NATIONS’ checks—a_ process which went 
CLAIM CHECKS? ps for nearly fifteen vears—till 


9290—\ithout any doubts being 





raised by any substantial number of people as to the reai 


value of those claim-checks. ‘Today we know the empti- 
ness of the promises that lay behind them, and the little 
money they bring when we try to estimate their value. 
What we do not know is how to appraise the new claim 
checks now offered in exchange for those we held. 

Whatever debt we accumulated during the war, how 
ever, Was not in itself nearly as menacing as the debt we 
added in the decade@that followed. 


Thus mortgages increased in total amount, bonds of 
the long 
term credits which we assumed were pavable anywhere 


industrial companies rose te enormous heights 


from five vears to fifty vears. 

Mostly, we invested in our own country. We built 
skyscrapers galore, country clubs. plants to manufac- 
ture products that could not possibly be used for many 
vears tocome. Our total borrowings had reached by 1929 
about S$203,000,000,000. Our citizens owed each other that 
vast sum and our national wealth was supposed to be 
$360,000 000,000. 

Everything, however, was based upon faith—a beliei 
that capacity to repay was unquestioned. Did we not 
assume, of course, that current earnings would keep up 
and that all these long-term debts could be paid off on the 
installment plan and that interest charges could easily be 
taken care of? linally in 1929 the first doubts beean to 


~ 


The Hatry failure in London in 1929 causing a 
sudden selling of securities there which, in turn, atfected 
York Stock Exchange, the gradual falling off 


appear. 


6 pended by all the governments combined in the 
) World Wat hese billions were unproductive. 
2 
»* 


| <ploded 1} wnition created no new wealth. 


The United States News 
DECEMBER 23, 1933 


Revaluation of the Nation's Assets Going on Daily in Huge Readjustment---Future Earning 
Power of the Country and Capacity of Governments to Collect Revenues Really De- 
termines What Is Value --- Uncertainty Over Common Medium of Exchange 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


that vear of American loans to foreign countries, the spee- 
all this came to a halt at last. bringing 
what is Value? 
" v 

* Debt had been fixed. Its tie 
SHRINKAGE ures could be calculated to the 
OF WEALTH 
WORLD WIDE 


dependent upon the question of what the capacity of the 
what would earning 


lative excesses 
the eternal query 





last cent. But after all, debt was 
meaningless unless Value could 
be determined. .A\nd Value was 


debtor was or would be to repay 
power continue to be?) There arose actually a skepticism 
as to the earning power of governments as well as indi 
lor as the business of private concerns dimin 
Gsoverniments 


viduals, 
ished, so did the revenues from. taxes. 
found themselves on the verge of insolveney, in fact. 1 
heeame common for budgets to be unbalanced and to: 
deficits to grow. Unemployment was a natural sequel! 
and governments were charged with the extra burden of 
taking care of the hungry thus adding more debt to the 
already staggering total. 

World trade began to decline, causing 
ment. Import duties fell off, thus decreasing the revenues 
of governments. The great British government found 


more unemploy 


itself unable to pay its international balances in gold anc 
prohibited the export of that precious metal, Other coun 
tries followed until today forty nations have restrictions 
upon the payment of their balances in gold, 

And what happened to governmental debts, of course 
Was paralleled by the experience at individual debtors 
Vhese same claim-checks which at last had come to be 
challenged as to value were declared worthless or nearh 
soonevery side. Wealth upon which money is loaned, of 
course, has shrunk in value during the last few vears. Our 
national wealth is supposed to have declined by one-hal 
lf it has and amounts to SI80,000,000,000 and our tota! 
debt is $203,000,000,000 it is easy to see that we are theo 
retically insolvent by about $23,000,000,000, 


v 


This is why the drive to cut 





REVALUATION 


down debt has achieved such 
wide support. As for our annual 


ON BASIS OF 
Income it Was estimated at around 
FUTURE WORTH $90,000,000,000) and today the 


nearest figures are between $35,000,000,000 and S40,000,- 
000,000, But what justification does anyone have to say 
our $360,000,000,000 of wealth has shrunk by one-halt? 
Perhaps that’s true in current prices of individual items 
but there is no such thing as a forced sale of .\merica’s 
assets. We have every justification for saving our na 
tional wealth is not worth as much as it was but certainh 
it has not gone down by any such discount as 50 per cent. 

All this is only another way of saying that the claim 
checks do not have an accepted value—that we do not 
know what they are really worth. Our faith is gone in 
monetary units of the day and we are testing the future, 
trying to guess what the articles of wealth held by us 
today will be worth some day and what those who are 
beginning to have faith again are willing to give us in the 
way of new claim-checks for portions of that wealth 
which we are inclined to sell. 

What is Value?) Nobody knows until there is universal 
faith again. Repudiation of debts is, of course. the most 
disturbing element about value. But repudiation does not 
mean extinction of debts. Somebody has to pay the bill 
ves, somebody has to bear the loss. The Government of 
the United States, for example, assumed a tremendous 


-burden when it became apparent that the Allies were 


repudiating their war debts. To the backs of the Ameri 
can people were transferred many of the billions of dol 
lars expended during the war for shot and shell by the 
Allied governments. Taxes upon future generations alone 
can repay those big debts. 
~ eo 
With the wealth of genera 


REPUDIATION tions. our vcople have invested 
SMETS OESTS their cavites in 
TO OTHERS bonds. And these large debts ac 


quired by the federal government 
represent today a borrowing against much of the wealth 
of the American people accumulated through a hundred 
and fitty years of industrial development of our natural 
The savings of America are to be found in 


he 


savings in government 


resources. 
large part in the bonds issued by the Government of t 
United States. 

And now as we look around us and see the government 
assuming debts on behalf of the banks, on behalf of insur- 
ance compames, mortgage companies, railroads, we sec 
again the process of transfer of claim-cheeks. Whether 
the individuals and companies which owe the government 
money will ever be able to repay is something that canno1 
be foretold. Much depends upon the spirit of the debtor 
—whether it becomes fashionable te repudiate or honor 
able again to attempt to repay. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 
President of the United States 1853-1857 
“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 
—” 


There are those, of course ~ who advocate repudiation ot 
all debts by the issuance of paper currency which will 
Wipe out through inflation many of the governmental ob 
ligations. But again what is not usualiv realized is that 
debt is not destroved that way it is simply transterred 
to others. ; 
We hold claim-checks of others and the latter hold the 


ones we have given. 


Creditors and debtors are the same people. 
| | 


By closing all the banks, the federal government took 
the first step in the all-important process of revaluation 
of assets which always follow a panie. But after the 
banks were closed and tedious months of examination 
of those assets followed, it was possible to tell exactly 
What Value really meant. It was not time vet to say what 
the claim-checks were worth. Whoever held a claim-check 
ona piece ot property Was asked to wait jor his interest. 
Whoever held a claim-check on a bank deposit in a closed 
bank was besought to be patient. The government would 
try to find some way to revalue those assets and issue new 
claim-cheeks for old. Today a government corporation 
has been tormed to liquidate ‘the assets of all closed banks 
and to issue cash for 30 per cent of then). 


v 


Throughout the history of the 





NO COMMON world, Value has been expressed 
MEDIUM OF in the form of some medium of 
EXCHANGE NOW exchange acceptable to all coun- 

tries. By reason of its relatively 
stable price, gold has been the generally accepted medium, 
lor long periods of time silver also has been used. But, 
broadly speaking, all international balances have been set- 
tled through a common medium of exchange. As these 
lines are written there is no such thing in the world, There 
is no universal standard of international value. The do- 
mestic standard, of course, is the currency issued by our 
We have what 
is termed by the economists nowadays “managed cur- 
renev.” We might just as well call it “emergency cur- 
reney” and say that it is a temporary expedient based 


government. So is it in other countries. 


upon the faith that our government will find a way ulti- 
mately to issue new claim-checks which will be a satis- 
factory expression of value. 

Beeause the world has always traded goods and serv- 
ices from country to country, the international standard 
has dominated the word Value in the. world. What shall 
the dollar be worth? What shall the pound be exchanged 
for in terms of dollars and how many iranes would we get 
for a pound or tora dollar? 

The whole problem of issuing new claim-checks depends 
upon what the ultimate decision will be as to the value 
of the units of curreney of the principal countries of the 
world. “Phis, atter all, means in the last analysis that 
cach country must revalue its assets and every country 
must also come to a conclusion as to what those assets 
really amount to in terms of usefulness and convertibility 
inte acceptable money or marketable products or services 
to be consumed by the whole world. 


v 
EACH NATION Another way to look at ‘it is 
that there must be a revaluation 
MUST REV ALUE of the earning power of each 


ITS ASSETS 


the individuals and companies within its’ boundaries. 





country which is, of course, the 
collective earning power of all 


\merica as a going concern can earn enormous amounts 
of income annually. [ler resources are undeveloped, her 
opportunity to compete for markets and services is not 
questioned: And the demand in countries whieh are un- 
derfed and undernourished, underclothed and undersup- 
plied with raw materials and manutactured products, is 
well known and readily caleuable. It is as if the United 
States were compared to an industrial corporation whose 
stockholders held its shares and were trvinge to find out 
what they were really worth. Tf the business in question 
has a good future, can manutacture its goods at a reason- 
able cost and leave a margin of profit, then we say it is not 
difficult to see a reasonable return on the investment which 
can annually vield a fixed sim in carnings. 

\merica’s opportunity does not depend, of course. on 
the number of claim-checks issued but upon the value of 
those claim-checks in terms of business transactions both 
inside and outside its borders. And Value depends on 
rapidity of turnover—demand based on faith. The vol- 
ume of trade, the volume of business, the interflow ot 
goods and capital within our coast-lines, all these factors 
represent the normal intercourse which for hundreds of 
vears have taken care of the demands of an increasing 
population. 

\gain and again in our history the claim-checks which 
are known as money have been called into question. There 
ire periods of doubt, of skepticism. of panic, but they are 
eventually superseded by sober days of reckoning when 
revaluation on a sound basis becomes the dominant influ- 
ence that ultimately brings about economic recovery. We 
are on the threshold of that period of revaluation today. 
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